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Art. I.—Female Convicts and the efforts of Females for their 
velief and Reformation. 


“Tle visited Europe,” (said Epmunp Burke of Jonn Howarp,) “not to 
survey the sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of temples—not to 
collect medals or collate manuscripts, but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the negle cted, to 
visit the forsaken and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. He has so forestalled and monopolized this branch of charity, 


that there will be little room to merit by such acts of benevolence here- 
after.” 


Hap the great statesman and philosopher, who paid this 
merited tribute to the prisoner’s friend, been more familiar with 
the obstacles which the best devised schemes of benevolence 
generally encounter, he could have spared himself the anxiety 
that any one of them would be monopolized. It is not that 
there is any difficulty in discovering and exposing scenes of 
human guilt and suffering, or in moving the sensibilities of the 
kind and thoughtful of our race by such exhibitions. This can 
be done with little labour or ingenuity. But to secure the 
prompt and efficient action of persons of influence and autho- 


rity—to encounter the tide of selfishness to which every human 
Vou. 1.—13 
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heart is in some degree tributary, and to keep one’s own pur- 
poses of good firm and steady, through evil report and through 
good report— 


Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


So far is history removed from Mr. Burke’s prediction, 
that in the very last of Howard’s publications, he exclaims: 
« Newgate—no alteration! In three or four rooms there were 
near one hundred and fifty women crowded together, many 
young creatures with old and hardened, some of whom had 
been confined upwards of two years; on the men’s side like- 
wise there were many boys of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
some almost naked. In the men’s infirmary there were only 
seven iron bedsteads, and at my last visit there being twenty 
sick, some of them naked and with sores, in a miserable con- 
dition, lay on the floor with only a rug. There were four sick 
in the infirmary for women, which is only fifteen feet and a 
half by twelve, has but one window and no bedstead, sewers 
offensive, prisons not whitewashed !” 

This picture does not look much like leaving nothing for 
Howarp’s followers to do! 

Howard died January 20, 1790. Passing over an interval 
of about twenty-five years, we become acquainted, in 1814, with 
a powerful advocate and unwearied labourer for prison-reform, 
in the person of Mrs. Exizanetu Fry,* an English lady, of the 
Gurney family, belonging to the society of Friends. She was 
born in 1780, and was married at the early age of twenty. 
Before this event she had established and maintained a first- 
day, or Sunday-school, in her father’s house at Karlham, near 
Norwich, which accommodated eighty poor children,t+ thus 
early accustoming herself to the cares and sympathies which 
have so greatly distinguished her subsequent life. At the time 





* The portrait of Mrs. Fry, impressions of which we have imported ex- 
pressly for this number of our Journal, is said, by her friends, to give us a 
good idea of her features and person; but a British critic observes that, “the 


graver’s Mrs. Fry is too thin and sharp for the benevolent original.” 
+ A French journalist states that she first opened a daily school for 
twenty-four poor children. 
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above mentioned, (1814) her attention was called to the condi- 
tion of the Newgate prison, and she was induced to visit it. 
We cannot better describe the scene of her first introduction, 
than in the words of a contemporary, who was himself deeply 
interested in her philanthropic efforts : 


“She found the female side in a situation which no language can de- 
scribe. Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every cradation of 
crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were crowded to- 
gether in the two w ‘ards and two cells, which are now appropriated to the 
untried, and which are found (uite inadequate to contain even this diminish- 
ed number, with any tolerable convenience. Here they saw their friends, 
and kept their multitudes of children, and they had no other place for cook- 
ing, washing, eating and sleeping. 

“ They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in one ward, 
Without so much as a mat for bedding, and many of them were very nearly 
naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, and her ears were offended 
by the most terrible imprecations. Every thing was filthy to excess, and 
the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, even the governor, was reluc- 
tant to go amongst them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in the of- 
fice, telling her that his presence would not prevent its being torn from her. 
She saw enough to convince her that every thing bad was going on. In 
short, in giving me this account, she repeatedly said,—*‘ All | tell thee is a 
faint picture of the reality; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, the fero- 
cious manners and expressions of the women towards each other, and the 
abandoned wickedness, which every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.’ 
One act, which I received trom another quarter, marks the degree of wretch- 
edness, to which they were reduced at that time. Two women were seen 
in the act of stripping a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a living 
one. 

“ At that time she clothed many of the children, and some of the women, 
and read to them some passages in the Bible; and the willing and grateful 
manner, with which, even then, they attended to her admonitions, left upon 
her mind a strong desire to do more for their advantage, and a conviction 
that much might be done. 

“Circumstances, however, rendered any efforts, on her part, impossible, 
for the long period of three years.” 


Another writer, in describing her early visits, says, “She 
entered fearlessly the room where a hundred and sixty women 
and children surrounded her in the wildest disorder. But her 
noble air and pious expression exacted respect from these 
abandoned creatures.’”? She offered them her assistance; she 
spoke to them words of peace, of hope, of consolation. All 
listened to her with astonishment, for such a friend they had 
never found. She repeated her visit and passed a whole day 
among them. “I do not come,” she said, “ without being com- 
missioned. This book (showing them a Bible) has led me to 
you. I[ will do every thing I can for you, but you must assist 
me.” 
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An interval of three years elapsed, as we have seen, before 
she resumed her labours. ‘Towards the close of 1816 she visit- 
ed the prison again, and found that many, and very essential 
improvements had been made by the jail committee; especially, 
that the females were less crowded, as they occupied, in addi- 
tion to their former rooms, the state-apartments, consisting of 
six wards and three cells, and the yard attached to them; they 
were provided with mats, and two gratings were erected to 
prevent close communication between prisoners and their visi- 
tors: with all these improvements, however, the prison was a 
dreadful scene. 

«She found, she believes, all the women playing at cards, or 
reading improper books, or begging at the gratings, or fighting 
for the division of the money thus acquired, or engaged in the 
mysteries of fortune-telling: for then there was amongst them 
one who could look into futurity, and the rest, who believed 
nothing else, were eager and implicit believers in the truth of 
her divinations.” 

One of the earliest steps in the introduction of reform into 
Newgate, was the establishment of a school for the convicts’ 
children. This was done with the consent of the wretched 
parents, and succeeded so well, that the adult prisoners earn- 
estly sought the like instruction for themselves. Their benevo- 
lent friend was too deeply impressed with the urgency of their 
need to withhold any practicable efforts to supply it, and she 
immediately inquired for suitable coadjutors in ameliorating 
the condition, especially of the wntried prisoners, whose case 
was peculiarly pitiable. A committee was soon formed, con- 
sisting chiefly of members of the society of Friends.“ They 
professed their willingness to suspend every other engage- 
ment and avocation, to devote themselves to Newgate: and 
in truth they have performed their promise. With no inter- 
val of relaxation, and with but few intermissions from the call 
of other and more imperious duties, they have /ived amongst 
the prisoners. At first, every day in the week, and every hour 
in the day, some of them were to be found at their post, joining 
in the employments, or engaged in the instruction of their 
pupils; and afterwards, when the necessity of such close at- 


tendance was much abated, the matron assured a visiter, 
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that, with only one short exception, she did not recollect the 
day on which some of the ladies have not visited the prison; 
that very often they have been at the prison by the time the pri- 
soners were dressed; have spent the whole day with them, 
sharing her meals, or passing on without any; and have only 
left the school long after the close of day.” 

As it is an interesting passage in the history of benevolent 
efforts to the continuance and extension of which our Journal is 
devoted, we feel that no apology is needed for transferring to our 
pages a brief account of Mrs. Fry’s introduction of her scheme 
of reform. If we had space to spread out all the difficulties she 
first overcame, and the measures that were used to divert her 
from her noble purpose, it would add much to the interest of 
her success. Having made all needful preparation, she assem- 
bled seventy of the women, and proposed to them a series of 
rules and regulations which she had drawn up, and by which 
she wished them to govern themselves. She read the rules 
slowly and distinctly, one by one, and as each was proposed, 
she put the question to them whether they would faithfully ob- 
serve it, and every hand was raised in token of assent. As 
these rules form the ground work of the reformation which fol- 
lowed, we do not feel at liberty to omit them. 


“RULES. 


“1, That a matron be appointed for the general superintendence of the 
Wworen, 

“2. That the women be engaged in needle-work, knitting, or any other 
suitable employment. ; 
“3. That there be no begging, swearing, gaming 


, card-playing, quarre]l- 
line, or immoral conversation.—That all novels, plays, and other imprope r 


books, be excluded: and that all bad words be avoide d: and any default in 
these particulars be reported to the matron. 

‘4. ‘That there be a yard-keeper chosen from among the women; to in- 
form them when their friends come; to see that the ‘vy leave their work with 
a monitor when they go to the grating, and that they do not spend any time 
there, except with their friends. It any woman be found disol bedient in 
these respects, the yard-keeper is to re port the cause to the matron. 

“5, That the women be divided into el: isses, of not more than twelve: 
and th it a monitor be appointe “d to each class. 


That monitors be chosen trom among the most order ‘ly of the women 
Pie can read, to superintend the work and conduct of the others 
“7. That the monitors not only overlook the women In their own classes. 
but if they observe any others disobe ‘ving the rules, that they inform the 
monitor of the class to which such persons may belong, who is immediately 


to report to the matron, and the deviations to be set down on a slate. 


13° 
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That any monitor breaking the rules shall be dismissed from her of- 
fice. and the most suitable in the class selected to take her place. 

That the monitors be particularly careful to see that the women 
come with clean hands and face to their work, and that they are quiet dur- 
ing their employment. 

“10. That at the ringing of the bell at nine o’clock in the morning, the 
women collect in the work-room, to hear a portion of scripture re ud by one 
ot the visiters or the matron: and that the monitors afterwards conduct 
the classes from thence to their respective wards in an orderly manner. 

Peg That the women be again collected for the reading, at six o'clock 
in the evening, when the work shall be given in charge to the matron by 
he: monitors. if y 

“ 12. are the matron keep an exact account of the work done by the 

women, and of their conduct. 


These wholesome rules being thus unanimously adopted, the 
15th chapter of the gospel by Luke was read, and then “the 
women retired to their respective wards.” 

We will now glance a moment at the wonderful transforma- 
tion which these simple efforts, under the divine blessing, ac- 
complished. It was some months before the change became 
so general and striking as to Justify the calling of public at- 
tention to it, but in due time an appointment was made for a 
visitation, and the lord mayor, sheriff and several of the uals 
cipal authorities were in attendance. 
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are given to illustrate the thoroughness and extent of the re- 
form, we have room only for the following: 


‘A session, or term of the court, had just closed. Many of the former pri- 
soners were sent away, and many new ones were received. A report was 
circulated that gaming was still practised in the prison: one of the ladies 
went there alone, and assembled the prisoners together ; she told them what 
she had heard, and that she feared it was true; she dwelt upon the sin of 
gaming, its evil effect upon their minds, the interruption it gave, and the 
distaste it excited to labour; and she concluded by telling them, how much 
the belief of that report had grieved her, and how gratified she should be, 
if, either from consideration tor themselves, or kindness to her, the ‘y should 
be disposed to relinquish the practice. Soon after she retired to the ladies’ 
room one of the prisoners came to her, and expressed, in a manner which 
indicated real feeling, her sorrow for having broken the rules of so kind a 
friend, and gave her a pack of cards; and four others did the same. Having 
burnt the cards in their presence, she felt bound to remunerate them for 
their value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small 
present. A few days afterwards she called the first to her, and telling her 
intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief. To her surprise, the girl 
looked disappointed; and, on asking her the reason, she confessed that she 
had hoped that Mrs. would have given her a Bible, with her own name 
written in it, which she should value beyond any thing else, and always 
keep and read. Such a request, made in such a manner, could not be re- 
fused; and the lady assures me, that she never gave a Bible in her life 
which was received with so much interest and satisfaction, or one, which 
she thinks more likely to do good. It is remarkable that this girl, from her 
conduct in her preceding prison, and in court, came to Newgate with the 
worst of characters; she has read her Bible with tolerable regularity, and 
has evinced much propriety of conduct, and great hopes are entertained of 
her permanent improvement.” 





It happened that an intelligent American gentleman* was in 
London at this juncture, and saw for himself the marvellous 
change which had been wrought by Vrs. Fry’s then very recent 
labours. We give the narrative in his own words: 


“July 3d, 1818. I had the pleasure, this morning, of visiting Newgate 
prison, at the invitation of Elizabeth Fry. A number of strangers, among 
whom we re several foreigners, were also present. The prisoners, upon our 
being admitted by the turnkey, were as quiet and orderly as are the labour- 
ers Ina common manufactory. Habituated to the entrance of lg rs, 
almost d: ily, since the late re form. the ‘y are no longe r disturbed | Vv , but 
attend to their labours without much inte rruption. In one small ssateedial 
a school was kept by one of the prisoners, In which a number of children, 
whose mothers were within the walls for various crimes, were taught to 
spell and read. ‘There was a modest ditfidence in the air of their young 
mistress, which could hardly fail to excite the sympathy of every visiter. 
The | risoners are prov ided with work, accord ing to their capac ity, consist- 
ing, prin cl] pays of a \itting and sewing. Various articles of men and wo- 
men’s wear, bed-quilts, , pin-cushions, c&c., very neatly made by them, are 





* John Griscom. 
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kept for sale, and find a ready market in the company, whom humanity and 
curiosity attract to the prison. 

“ At an appointed hour the women were collected in one room, and after 
being quietly seated, and remaining for a few minutes in stillness, their ex- 
cellent benefactress opened the Bible, and read to them one or two chapters, 
judiciously selected for the occasion. The tone of her voice, her enuncia- 
tion and emphasis, particularly when she reads the Scriptures, are so pecu- 
liarly impressive, as to command the attention of all her auditors. Many 
persons of taste and learning, who have witnessed her exercises on these 
occasions, have acknowledged, I have been told, that they had never heard 
the Bible well read before. She frequently comments upon the passages 
she has read, with a feeling which gains the whole attention of the wretched 
class which she addresses. Her exhortations, though pointed and close, are 
clothed in such a spirit of love, as to subdue the obduracy of those hardened 
offenders; many of whom, in all probability, had never heard the language 
of Christian kindness addressed to them before. Their demeanour, while 
thus collected, had nothing of that almost ferocious boldness, and contempt 
for every thing serious, which marked their conduct when this humane en- 
terprise was first undertaken. ‘There was a mixture of shame, sorrow and 
reserve, in their countenances, which proved that better feelings had taken 
possession of their minds. ‘The keepers of the prison speak of the reforma- 
tion with astonishment; and every visiter retires with admiration, at the 
proof which this eminent example afiords, of the benign and resistless efli- 
cacy of the gospel spirit over the most corrupt passions and habits of human 
nature.” 


Among the many gratifying testimonials to the appropriate- 
ness of Elizabeth Fry’s exertions, and to the indomitable cour- 
age and perseverance with which she pursued her high call- 
ing, we find none more cordial and discriminating than that of 
her co-labourer in good works, Hannan More. 


“Tn alluding,” she says, “to certain recent undertakings, which reflect 
honour on our country, it would be unjust to omit one which reflects honour 
on our sex. Justice, as well as gratitude, would be wounded, were no tri- 
bute to be paid to the most heroic of women. ‘The reader will have anticipa- 
ted, that we allude to the female Howard. Her’s is almost (her sex consi- 
dered) a higher strain of Christian heroism. Unprotected and alone, she 
dared to venture into scenes that would appal the stoutest heart, and which 
the single principle alone, by which she was actuated, could have sustained 
her’s; with true Christian courage she ventured to explore the dreary abodes 
of calamity and crime, of execration and despair. She took ‘the gauge of 
misery,’ notas a matter of curiosity, or philosophical speculation, but with 
the hope of relieving it. The favour of Him who stopped the mouths of the 
lions in the prophet’s den, stopped those of these scarcely less savage beings. 
Her mild demeanour awed their rebellious spirits into peace. She had long 
been projecting the means how to assist these most desperate and forlorn of 
human kind. She had conceived a hope, that what was flagitious might 
not be incorrigible; and adopted a well-digested plan for their religious in- 
struction. 

“ But she knew human nature too well not to know that religious instrue- 
tion would be very inefficacious without correcting inveterately bad habits. 
Together with a few pious and able associates, of her own sex, (among these 
Mrs. Ste inkopff stands in the first rank,) she instituted a school of reform 
and industry, found manual employment for those who had never worked, 
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and Christian instruction for those who had never been taught. The lips 
that had been seldom opened but to blaspheme their Maker, were taught to 
praise him; the hands, hitherto employed in theft, were employed in honest 
labour. Infants, in a doubly-lamented sense, born in sin and bred in vice, 
were snatched from a destruction which had appeared inevitable, and put 
into a train of improvement. The gloomy mansion which had lately been 
a scene of horror, only to be exceeded by those more dreadful future man- 
sions to which it was ‘conducting them, changed its face. The loathsome 
prison, which had witnessed nothing but intoxication and idleness, had heard 
no sounds but those of reviling and imprecation, g sradually became a scene 
of comparative decency, sobriety and order.” 

We should love to delineate the paths of charity and heaven- 
ly sympathy which were made by the footsteps of this daughter 
of mercy, not only over the British dominions, but, in later years 
through France, Germany, Holland, Denmark and other coun- 
tries of Europe, but our limits are too narrow. The following 
is kindly furnished to us by an English friend now in the United 
States, as an instance of her successful advocacy of the prison- 
er’s cause abroad: “ During one of her visits to the prisons on 
the continent of Europe, she found the convicts, confined in one 
of them, heavily fettered with irons, and in a very suffering 
state in consequence. Her sympathy was much excited on 
their behalf; and she sought and obtained an interview with 
the king and queen of the country, during which she begged 
that the sufferings of the poor prisoners might be mitigated, by 
having the irons taken off. This request, however, as it 
seemed, could not be granted. But some time afterwards, the 
queen became very ill, the condition of the prisoners recurred 
to her mind; she sent for the king, and told him that she could 
not die peacefully, unless the use of the irons could be dis- 
pensed with. This was accordingly done, and the next time 
Elizabeth Fry visited that country and its prisons, she had 
the satisfaction of seeing those for whom she pleaded, in a 
comparatively comfortable condition. They could not express 
their gratitude in language strong enough to convey their feel- 
ings, and they prostrated themselves on their very faces before 
their benefactress.” 

The benevolent exertions of this devoted Christian have 
not been restricted to any single walk of usefulness, but have 
embraced most of those in which her sex can with propriety 
and advantage be engaged: one of her latest efforts of charity 
and piety has been directed towards a class of persons requir- 
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ing, from their very peculiar circumstances, the kind attention 
of their countrymen, but hitherto greatly overlooked. We mean 
the residents at the guard-stations around the coast, which 
amount to about five hundred in number, and include, with 
women and children, upwards of 20,000 persons, the nature of 
whose employment prevents almost entirely their attendance on 
the public worship of the Most High, and the regular means of 
religious instruction. ‘The principal object of these efforts has 
been, to place a library of religious and useful books in each of 
the stations, and on board the revenue-cutters employed on the | 
coast. Mrs. Fry’s career of compassion and benevolence con- 
tinues, like the path of the just, to shine brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day, traceable by the blessings scattered in its 
course, and distinguished chiefly by that unobtrusiveness which, 
ascribing even the pleasure and blessedness of doing good unto 
others to the aboundings of Divine mercy, leads to the avoid- 
ance of human notice and commendation.” 


Tuoven we have confined ourselves, thus far, to the efforts 
of a single individual, she is but one, among many, who have 
accompanied, or followed her in works of faith and labours of 
love. We are about to lay before our readers a brief detail 
(prepared for our pages by special request) of the efforts of a 
band of faithful women among ourselves. Humble and unpre- 
tending as are their labours, their fruits have been seen in many 
a grateful eye and gladdened heart and penitential tear,—made 
grateful and glad and penitent by the divine favour upon their 
sympathy and counsel. It is peculiarly within the province of 
women to care for the distressed and miserable of their own 
sex, though we have no fear that their influence will be out of 
place even though it were extended over the general economy 
and moral health of our prisons.* 





* Such fears have sometimes been expressed, and even Mrs. Fry's exer- 
tions did not pass without cavillings. At least we may infer this from the 
delicate allusion and stinging rebuke which a contemporary writer gives, 
under the figure of a supposed case.— 


“ Our readers, if they have not themselves witnessed, as we are happy to 
say we have done, must at least have heard of the labours, among the fe- 
male prisoners in Newgate, of Mrs. Fry, and some other benevolent ladies 
who are associated with her. The happy effects which have resulted from 
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When Mrs. Fry explored the female wards at Newgate, she 
saw at once the need of associated action, and although seve- 
ral years elapsed before any specific organization was attempt- 
ed for the general amelioration of their condition in other pri- 
sons, there were not wanting many faithful and devoted women 
who gave themselves zealously to this work of Christian bene- 
volence. In 1822 was formed the “ British Ladies’ Society for 
promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners ;’’ and to diffuse 
information on the subject, Mrs. Fry prepared and published a 
very useful manual,* setting forth the best plans of accomplish- 
ing the object and making the proposed visitation and superin- 
tendence acceptable and efficient. The chief topics treated of 
are—the formation of ladies’ committees; the proper deportment 
of the visiters towards the prisoners and towards the officers of 
the prison; the necessity of employing female officers in gaols 
and their proper character; classification and inspection; in- 





those labours are so marked, as, for a time at least, to have silenced objec- 
tion. At present, if mentioned at all, they are mentioned only to be praised, 
Let us suppose, however, (a case which is very supposable,) that Mrs. Fry’s 
truly Christian exertions should at length encounter the fate which almost 
every attempt of a similar kind has, sooner or _— met with ;—that ob- 
jectors should arise, who should urge the Quaker garb and plain language 
of this excellent lady, as reasons for discountenancing her visits to New cate ; 
—to such objectors our reply would be: ‘Gentlemen, we agree with you 
that it were much better if all this had been effected without the interven- 
tion of Mrs. Fry and her friends. We should have been delighted to have 
seen the ladies of the Bishop of London, and the Dean of St. Pauls, and 
the Rector of St. Sepulchre’s, accompanied by the lady Mayoress, and the 
ladies of the Recorder, the Common Serjeant, and the Sheriffs, superintend- 
ing the temporal and spiritual interests of these wretched outcasts from so- 
ciety—reeul: iting their discipline, providing them with useful employment, 
restraining their evil propensities, enlightening their minds, touching their 
hearts, reading with them and praying with them. Every thing would then 
have been moving in its right and regular direction within the female cells 
of Newgate, and Mrs. F ry would doubtless have discovered, ‘in the keen- 
ness of her benevolent scrutiny, some other neglected spot in the moral 
world to cultivate, some other haunt of vice to visit and reform, some other 
children of misery to cheer and elevate. But things being as they are, we 
must rejoice that God has raised up such instruments as Mrs. Fry and her 
associates, to supply our deficiency of service; we must wish them * good 
luck in the name of the Lord: we feel ourselves constrained by ‘the love 
of Christ,’ and by a tender regard to souls ‘ perishing for lack of know ledge,’ 
to aid their efforts, and to pray for a blessing on their labours.” —C ‘hristian 


Observer, Vol. XVII. p. 174 
* Observations on the Visiting, Superintending and Government of Fe- 
male Prisoners, by Elizabeth Fry,—12mo. 78 pp. 
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struction; employment; medical aid, food, clothing and bedding; 
and the attention required at the expiration of their sentence. 
On many of these points the author dilates with much force 
and feeling, and she evidently aims at nothing less than to 
place every female prisoner in the realm under the immediate 
superintendence of the sober and virtuous of her own sex. 

The labours of the society were greatly encouraged by the 
obvious and extensive benefits that resulted from them. ‘These 
are modestly exhibited in the series of annual reports, of which 
the twentieth (1842) is before us. From this we learn, that 
besides the principal prisons in London, nearly thirty gaols and 
penitentiaries in England, Scotland and Ireland, are under sys- 
tematic female visitation, and that branches of the British So- 
ciety or corresponding institutions exist in France, Switzerland, 
Hanover, Holland, Prussia, Silesia, Germany, Denmark and 
Russia. 

One member of the London committee, in addition to other 
prison engagements for more than twenty years, visited, with 
few exceptions, every female convict ship which left England 
during that interval, amounting in number to upwards of eighty! 
Before these efforts were made, when the convict ships arrived 
at their destined port, the prisoners were in so filthy a condi- 
tion, from not having enough clothing to change during the 
voyage, that their coming on shore was dreaded. “ The poor 
creatures would lie about the streets half clothed, and their 


morals were worse than when they left England.” 


The change 
which was eflected by the benevolent exertions of the Ladies’ 
Society, was too obvious to escape general notice and admi- 
ration. ‘The following extract of a letter, which is published 
in the report before us, and addressed to the lady who had 
taken such particular interest in the reformation of the trans- 
ports, affords a most striking contrast to the wretchedness and 
disorder formerly manifested on board these ships— 


“] must again, dear Madam, for a few minutes, resume my pen in order 
to depict, if possible, the scene of yesterday. It was, as you will imagine 
from our latitude, excessively hot; but an awning was fixed up and gave 
the deck much the appearance of a church. Seats were temporarily made 
of planks and tubs, so that all the women were accommodated in an orderly 
manner; while apart, but in equal order, were ranged all the sailors. 
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“The women, for the first time, put on the cool white jackets and checked 
aprons provided for them; and I cannot tell you how really picturesque and 
neat they looked from their uniformity of dress: it was only equalled by 
their breathless attention during the service. The congregation so interest- 
ing, the circumstance of more than two hundred persons assembled in such 
order on the deck of a ship to worship God and hallow His Sabbath amidst 
His own works,—alone on the ocean, or at least not within many miles of 
other human beings,—all produced such feelings as, I believe, none of ns 
ever before experienced. We only wished that you could have been pre- 
sent to witness the fruits of your exertions.” 


In the publications of the London “ Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline,” frequent reference is made to the 
very valuable services the Committee have rendered. We 
have room but for one or two paragraphs which are of special 
interest. 

In their general report for 1823, they advert with feelings of 
peculiar pleasure to the great utility of female associations in 
Visiting prisons— 


“'The ladies, who have, with so much honour to themselves and benetit 
to the criminal, visited Newgate, continue their labours with unabated per- 
severance. There is, in the conduct of their plans, so much of quiet 
feeling and unobtrusive goodness, so much that shuns publicity and avoids 
praise, that but few are fully acquainted with the efficacy of their labours 
and the extent of their benevolence. Never, perhaps, was there exhibited 
a more striking illustration of the power of kindness than has been evinced 
by their exertions to instruct the ignorant and reclaim the guilty. Buta 
few years have elapsed since it was personally dangerous for the visiter of 
Newgate to pass through the female part of that prison. What a contrast 
does the present state ot Newgate present! Idleness, dissipation and licen- 
tiousness have been succeeded by industry, order and restraint. 

“During the last year the ladies have continued their attention to the 
convicts embarked for New South Wales. For this purpose the ships are, 
on their equipment, visited regularly by the members of the association ; 
arrangements are made by them on board these vessels, for the formation 
of schools for the moral and religious instruction of the prisoners on the 
voyage. They are furnished with suitable clothing and other necessaries, 
and the means of employment are provided tor them, in the manufacture of 
such articles as have a ready sale abroad, the produce of which, on their 
arrival at the colony, Is applied to their relief: 

“Great benefits have resulted trom the formation of Ladies’ Associations 
in various parts of the kingdom. At the house of correction, in Liverpool, 
the female prisoners are employed under the superintendence of a ladies’ 
committee, and the profits are applied to the aid of those whose good con- 
duct has entitled them, on their discharee, to the confidence of the ecommit- 
tee. All the prisoners in this large prison are now clothed in dresses, the 
making of which, together with the bedding, &c.. forms a considerable 
source of employment tor the female convicts. Reports of a like encou- 
raging nature have been received from female associations at Bedford, Bris- 
tol, Carlisle, Colchester, Derby, Dumfries, Durham, Exeter, Glasgow, Lan- 
caster, Nottingham, Plymouth, York and otler places.” | 


The results of the labours and suggestions of Mrs. Fry and 
Vou. 1.—14 
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her worthy associates, had already begun to show themselves 
in legislative provisions. 

A new prison act was ordained containing an important 
amendment relative to the treatment of female prisoners, who 
were directed to be carefully classified and placed under the 
exclusive superintendence of female officers. “This salutary 
provision,” says the report, “ must naturally be productive of 
the best results.” 

The Sixth Report of the London Society shows the rapid 
advance which was made in ameliorating the condition of 
female prisoners. We can readily trace the influence of the 
« Ladies’ committee” in the various changes that took place— 


“The benefit resulting from their unwearied exertions has been more 
permanent and extensive than could have possibly been anticipated from 
the absence of proper classification and the confined limits of this badly- 
constructed prison. Wisely availing themselves of the public interest 
which their plans could not fail to excite, they have established a society 
for the encouragement and formation of committees similar to their own 
in the principal jail towns throughout the kingdom; and it is really de- 
lightful to trace the progress of good feeling in the number of such ‘asso- 
ciations that are now in operation and conducted with that unostentatious 
yet ardent kindness which is so beautifully characteristic of female bene- 
volence. 

“In some places, where associations could not be formed, very beneficial 
effects have been produced by the exertions of ladies who have alone, and 
unsupported, engaged in the arduous work of visiting female prisoners. 

** A more striking instance of the consequence of such individual labours 
will not be required than the fact, that at one prison, visited by a lady of 
high respectability, six young women, who had abandoned their homes to 
live in habits of profligacy, were restored to their respective families, and 
have since afforded the most satisfactory proofs of reformation. Ina borough 
gaol, of the worst description, where even the separation of the sexes was 
not complete, a female visiter has, for about six years, been engaged in the 
instruction of the criminal of her sex. At this prison the number of com- 
mitments had been so greatly diminished, since the attendance of this amia- 
ble person, that, at the assizes, the thanks of the corporation were publicly 
expressed to her by the Recorder. The design of this arrangement would, 
however, be far more effectually secured, were al] the female prisoners of 
a county confined in one establishment, for which purpose some of the lesser 
gaols might be appropriated, the number of women being generally small 
compared to that of men. At Lancaster castle it will be seen’ that a 
most effectual separation has been made for this purpose; and detached 
buildings, with the same view, have been erected by the magistracy of 
Kent, at the extensive county gaol at Maidstone.” 


We would gladly extend these interesting notices of the la- 
bours of benevolent women in other lands, if we had space be- 
yond what we need for the report of similar services by our 
own country-women, especially the “ Prison Association of 
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Women Friends” in Philadelphia, to which we have before al- 
luded, and whose brief memorial we transfer to our pages, in 
the hope that so good an example of well-doing may excite 
others in our principal cities and towns, where female prison- 
ers are found, to do likewise. For we think we have made it 
abundantly evident that female influence may be properly and 
most advantageously exerted upon this class of sufferers. 


“ The Prison Association of J Vomen Friends.” 


This Association originated with our beloved and lamented 
friend Mary Wistar, wife of Thomas W istar, who was inter- 
ested in reading an account of Elizabeth Fry’s labours at New- 
gate prison, and in reflecting upon them, was so much impressed 
with the language of our Saviour, “| was sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not,” that she resolved to make an effort to 
benefit the female prisoners of our own city. When the untried 
prisoners were removed from Walnut street to Arch street pri- 
son, an opportunity seemed to present to try whether any thing 
could be effected for their advantage. She mentioned her views 
to two other female friends, (whose names we withhold, as they 
are still living,) and found them prepared to unite with her in her 
benevolent undertaking. Accompanied by Thomas Wistar, 
these three friends paid their first visit to the prison in Arch street 
west of Broad, (which has since been taken down,) in the 5th 
month (May) of 1823. Other visits, in which they were joined by 
their valued fellow-labourer, Anna Potts, (since dece: ised) were 
subsequently paid; and, feeling that sweet satisfaction which 
is the result of the performance of duty, and believing that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures could not but be useful to these 
poor creatures to whom no religious a tion had previously 
been offered, they applied to the Board o f Inspectors of public 
prisons, for permission to continue their visits. This request 
was cheerfully granted; and visits were regularly paid to the 
prison on the first day of the week, from 2 to 4 P. M. in the 
summer season, and from 1 to 3 P. M. in the winter. By the 
end of a year, the little band of female visiters was increased 
to the number of thirteen. 

The engagement was entered upon with feelings of weak- 
ness and fear, under a sense of the importance of keeping in 
view our blessed Redeemer’s declaration, ‘Without me, ye can 
do nothing.’ The prisoners were collected and arranged; the 
Friends being accommodated on a raised seat facing them. 
After a time of silence, they read a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and frequently a tract, or extracts from pious authors 
previously selected, humbly desiring that He who in boundless 
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her worthy associates, had already begun to show themselves 
in legislative provisions. 

A new prison act was ordained containing an important 
amendment relative to the treatment of female prisoners, who 
were directed to be carefully classified and placed under the 
exclusive superintendence of female officers. ‘ This salutary 
provision,” says the report, “ must naturally be productive of 
the best results.” | 

The Sixth Report of the London Society shows the rapid 
advance which was made in ameliorating the condition of 
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“ Ladies’ committee” in the various changes that took place— 


“The benefit resulting from their unwearied exertions has been more 
permanent and extensive than could have possibly been anticipated from 
the absence of proper classification and the confined limits of this badly- 
constructed prison. Wisely availing themselves of the public interest 
which their plans could not fail to excite, they have established a society 
for the encouragement and formation of committees similar to their own 
in the principal jail towns throughout the kingdom; and it is really de- 
lightful to trace the progress of good feeling in the number of such asso- 
ciations that are now in operation and conducted with that unostentatious 
yet ardent kindness which is so beautifully characteristic of female bene- 
volence. 

“In some places, where associations could not be formed, very beneficial 
effects have been produced by the exertions of ladies who have alone, and 
unsupported, engaged in the arduous work of visiting female prisoners. 

“A more striking instance of the consequence of such individual labours 
will not be required than the fact, that at one prison, visited by a lady of 
high respectability, six young women, who had abandoned their homes to 
live in habits of profligacy, were restored to their respective families, and 
have since afforded the most satisfactory proofs of reformation. In a borough 
gaol, of the worst description, where even the separation of the sexes was 
not complete, a female visiter has, for about six years, been engaged in the 
instruction of the criminal of her sex. At this prison the number of com- 
mitments had been so greatly diminished, since the attendance of this amia- 
ble person, that, at the assizes, the thanks of the corporation were publicly 
expressed to her by the Recorder. The design of this arrangement would, 
however, be far more effectually secured, were all the female prisoners of 
a county confined in one establishment, for which purpose some of the lesser 
gaols might be appropriated, the number of women being generally small 
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Women Friends” in Philadelphia, to which we have before al- 
luded, and whose brief memorial we transfer to our pages, in 
the hope that so good an example of well-doing may excite 
others in our principal cities and towns, where female prison-_ 
ers are found, to do likewise. For we think we have made it 
abundantly evident that female influence may be properly and 
most advantageously exerted upon this class of sufferers. 


“ The Prison Association of Women Friends.” 


This Association originated with our beloved and lamented 
friend Mary Wistar, wife of Thomas Wistar, who was inter- 
ested in reading an account of Elizabeth Fry’s labours at New- 
gate prison, and in reflecting upon them, was sc much impressed 
with the language of our Saviour, “T was sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not,” that she resolved to make an effort to 
benefit the female prisoners of our own city. When the untried 
prisoners were removed from Walnut street to Arch street pri- 
son, an opportunity seemed to present to try whether any thing 
could be effected for their advantage. She mentioned her views 
to two other female friends, (whose names we withhold, as they 
are still living,) and found them prepared to unite with her in her 
benevolent undertaking. Accompanied by Thomas Wistar, 
these three friends paid ‘their first visit to the prison in Arch street 
west of Broad, (which has since been taken down,) in the 5th 
month (May) of 1823. Other v isits, in which they were joined by 
their valued fellow-labourer, Anna Potts, (since deceased) were 
subsequently paid; and, feeling that sweet satisfaction which 
is the result of the performance of duty, and believing that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures could not but be useful to these 
poor creatures to whom no religious instruction had previously 
been offered, they applied to the Board of Inspectors of public 
prisons, for permission to continue their visits. This request 
was cneerfully granted; and visits were regularly paid to the 
prison on the first day of the week, from 2 to 4 P. M. in the 
summer season, and from 1 to 3 P. M. in the winter. By the 
end of a year, the little band of female visiters was increased 
_to the number of thirteen, 

The engagement was entered upon with feelings of weak- 
ness and fear, under a sense of the importance of keeping in 
view our blessed Redeemer’s declaration, ‘Without me, ye can 
do nothing.’ The prisoners were collected and arranged; the 
Friends being accommodated on a raised seat facing them. 
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previously selected, humbly desiring that He who in boundless 
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compassion blessed the barley loaves for the multitude, would be 
pleased to prosper their feeble efforts to administer to the com- 
fort and encouragement of this neglected and abandoned class 
of their fellow beings. Counsel and admonition were commu- 
nicated as ability was afforded, and the stream of the gospel 
at some seasons flowed towards these poor prisoners through 
ministering friends, who occasionally accompanied the v isiters. 
Owing to the want of classification, and to other obstacles, no 
attempt could be made to teach the most ignorant to read, but 
tracts were distributed among those who could read, and sticet 
texts of Scripture, printed in large characters and pasted on 
boards, were hung on the w alls in the prisoners’ apartment. 
During these visits, while some of the prisoners evinced inat- 
tention and lightness, tears fell freely from the eyes of others. 
Their gener ral ‘condition was truly pitiable and affec ting. Many 
of them were vagrants, taken out of the streets ina state of 
intoxication, covered only by a few rags; some of them were 
committed for petty thefts, others for worse crimes, aw: ting 
the sitting of the court at which they were to be tried, when, 
if convicted, they were removed to another prison, and if not, 
they were liberated. Thus, the inmates were continually 
changing, and it is probable that the Friends seldom, if ever, 
met exactly the same company on two successive visits. 
Hence there was but little opportunity of knowing much re- 
specting the effects of their labours upon individuals. 

Besides the stated visits on the first d: iy of the week, others 
were frequently made on intermediate days to the sick in the 
nursery, and to those who were confined in cells. The very 
destitute condition of some of the prisoners, with regard to 
clothing, induced the friends to supply them with needful appa- 
rel, and to distribute combs, needles, cotton, &c., among them 
to promote habits of neatness. ‘The demands for such bounty 
were very numerous, and much kind assistance was rece ived 
not only at that time, but repeatedly afterwards, from the “ So- 
ciety for Alleviati ing the Miseries of Public Prisons,” who fur- 
nished the needful materials. 

In the spring of 1824, an infectious disease made its ap- 
pearance in the prison. Apprehending that the confined and 
damp condition of the room, where the prisoners passed the 
_day, was a cause of unhealthiness, the Friends addressed a_let- 
ter to the Board of Inspectors, calling their attention to this 
subject, and suggesting the adv antage that would result from 
the construction of a bath- house. They also urged the propri- 
ety of employing a conscientious matron to preside over the 
female prisoners, as it would be within her sphere to enforce 
cleanliness and industry, and to contribute essentially to the 

right conducting of the whole department on the women’s side 
of the prison. In accordance with their request, a bath house 
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was constructed, and a frame building was erected in the yard, 
which furnished a dry, airy, commodious day-room, but a 
matron was not at that time provided. 

At this period the Association held stated meetings every 
month, (and the practice is still continued,) for the purpose of 
receiving reports from those of their number who had been ap- 
pointed to visit the prison, making arrangements for future 
visits, and conferring together upon the means best calculated 
to promote the improvement of the degraded objects of their 
interest. ‘T'heir feelings were deeply interested by the number 
of children, or quite young girls, who were committed some- 
times for trivial offences, and who were thus exposed, (for 
there was no classification,) to the company of women who 
were hardened in crime. The exposure of these young girls 
to contamination engaged their attention, and the necessity of 
a House of Refuge for juvenile offenders was forcibly brought 
into view, and induced them to exert their feeble endeavours 
in promoting so desirable an object. They addressed a letter 
to ‘The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Pri- 
sons,’ in which they represented the advantages of such an in- 
stitution. Whether their limited efforts were of any avail or 
not, they had the great satisfaction of seeing the important ob- 
ject gained, at least so far as respects white children, and they 
were no longer pained by witnessing this description of offend- 
ers enclosed within the walls of a prison, and exposed to the 
company of those calculated so seriously to injure them, 

It appears, by the minutes kept by the Association, that 
their weekly visits to the Arch Street prison were continued, 
with very rare omissions, as long as it was used as a jail, (that 
is, till 1836) except during the prevalence of the cholera, in 
1882. It was with much reluctance that some of them, even 
at that awful season of desolation and death, refrained, in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of their friends, from visiting the 
objects of their solicitude. But, though deprived of the satis- 
faction of imparting instruction at that important crisis, they 
were gratified in being permitted to contribute to their comfort 
by making up clothing for them, the materials for which were 
chiefly furnished by ‘The Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons.’ By this time two of their number had been 
removed by death, and thirteen new members had joined the- 
Association. ‘The minutes inform us, from time to time, that 
the orderly deportment of most of the prisoners during the 
Visits paid to them, and the attention given to what was said 
and read to them, afforded encouragement to the friends to 
persevere in their interesting engagement. 

In the 2d month of 1833, the Association resolved to make 
another attempt to ameliorate the condition of the female con- 
victs under their notice. Believing that great loss was sus- 

14 * 
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tained for want of the influence of a matron, to reprove and 
restrain the improper conversation and habits of the prisoners, 
they addressed the Prison Society before mentioned, setting 
forth the adv antages to be derived from such a change i in the 
discipline of the prison, and requesting them to lay it before 
the inspectors of the prison, and use their influence to accom- 
plish the object in view. 

In the 3d month (March) of 1835, having learned that the P 
subject of the regulation of the New (C ounty) Prison, which 
Wes in progress of erection, was before the Legislature, and 
that a committee from the Prison Society was at Harrisburg, 
the Association prepared and forwarded an address similar to 
the one presented to that Society two years before, stating that 
the experience of twelve years had confirmed them more and 
more in the belief, that little expectation could be entertained 
of raising the female convicts above their deplorable situation, 
until they should be placed under the superintendence of ofli- 
cers of their own sex, and expressing a hope that the Com- " 
mittee would so far co-operate with them as to lay the subject 
before the Legislature. 

In the 11th month (Noy.) of the same year, the Association 
was invited by the Board of Inspectors of the astern Penitentia- 
ry to visit the female prisoners confined therein ; and, after seri- 
ous deliberation, they accepted the invitation, their visits to the 
Arch Street Prison being still continued. It was not long be- 
fore ony perceived, with pleasure, the benefit the prisoners 
were deriving from their entire separation from each other, 
and Pa softening influence of the uniform kindness with which 
they were treated by the Matron and the other officers of the 
establishment. They rejoiced also in this exhibition of the 
progress of those Christian principles which had so wonderfully ‘ 
ameliorated the condition of the prisone r, and instead of crush- 
ing the sensibility of the woman by chains and stripes, unkind- 
ness and reproach, sought, in the spirit of love, to lead her to 
the footstool of Divine Mercy, and encourage her to lay the 
foundation of a new character by re pentance and amendment 
of life, through that assistance which is never denied to those 
who sincerely seek it. The system of separate confinement 
afforded increased facilities to the members of the Association 
in their labours for the religious instruction of the convicts, 
and they began to teach them recul: rly to spell and read. The 
solitary situation of the prisoners prev ‘ented them from endea- 
vouring to destroy in each other’s minds the little good seed 
which might have been sown, and led them almost unavoidably 
to reflect on what had been read and said to them during the 
visits. ‘The visiting day was changed from the first to the 
sixth day of the week, and, subsequently, to the second, and 
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the whole afternoon was devoted to the engagement. This ar- 
rangement continues at the present time. 

In the 8th month (August) of 1836, the inmaies of the Arch 
Street Prison were removed to the new County Prison, and 
the Association, continuing to feel an earnest desire for the 
improvement of the female prisoners, applied to the Inspec- 
tors for permission to visit it. ‘hey were cordially invited 
to do so, whenever, and as often as it might suit their conve- 
nience. The Association was thus divided into two branch- 
es, one visiting at the Eastern Penitentiary and the other 
at the County Prison. The latter soon observed, with great 
satisfaction, a change in the County Prison, similar to that 
which had been before noticed in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
The order and neatness of the establishment, and the humanity 
and interest manifested by the keepers towards the convicts, 
excited a hope that instances of reformation would be more nu- 
merous than they had heretofore been. The visiting day at this 
Institution also, was changed from the first to the second day of 
the week. A Library was commenced for the use of the prison- 
ers; tracts and books were pure hased by the Association with 
their own funds and donations from their friends, and presents of 
Bibles and Testaments were received from the American Bible 
Society and the Bible Association of Friends. ‘The hopes of the 
visiters were not disappointed; for, in the minutes made during 
the following year, we find the following record. ¢ An improve- 
ment is sile ntly making its way among the prisoners. Several 
of them are diligently trying to learn to spell and read; others 
repeat Scripture lessons with interest and attention. Tracts or 
suitable books are furnished to them w eekly to read, when their 
tasks of spooling or sewing are done. Their Matron, who ap- 
pears realiy interested for their good, often visits them, and at- 
tends to their lessons during the recess of the visiters. We 
find, from time to time, during the succeeding years, ——o 
that situations at service, in respectable fi imilies, gene rally 1 
the country, have been procured through the exertions of de 
visiters, for those prisoners, who, at the e xpiration of their sen- 
tence, appeared to be sincerely penitent and anxious to ‘cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.’ The Moyamensing branch 
of the Prison Association are in the practice of sending Annual 
Reports of their labours to the Prison Society, &c., through 
whose kindness they are furnished with a conveyance to the 
Prison. Quarterly meetings are held by the Association, at 
which reports are produced from each ‘body of visiters, giv- 
ing an account of their labours during the preceding three 
months. 

The Association numbers, at present, twenty-four members, 
thirteen of whom visit the County Prison, and eleven the East- 
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ern Penitentiary. Of the latter, a committee of four friends 

generally attend at one time. The prisoners are equally di- 

vided among them, and the number of female convicts is at 

present so small that at least half an hour is devoted to each 

one. Many of them give us great satisfaction by the interest 

they manifest in preparing their lessons, the neatness of their 

cells, their contentment and industry, and their gratitude to 

those who visit and instruct them. Not unfrequently we re- . 
ceive from them the acknowledgment that they have derived 
benefit from their isolated situation, together with the Christian 
care that is extended to them; and some of them express even 
thankfulness that they have been checked in their downward 
career by being placed within the walls of the Penitentiary. 
There are many who did not know the letters of the alphabet, 
at the time of their admission, and it is pleasing to witness the 
eagerness with which these study their spelling-books. Igno- 
rance being a promoter of idleness, and idleness often the pa- 
rent of crime, it is a great satisfaction to hear those who could 
not read at all, or who read with difficuliy, when they entered 
the prison, read fluently and understandingly before they leave 
it. ‘Those who are able to do so, commit to memory portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and some of them have learned to write 
very neatly on the slate. 

But it is not only in teaching them to read the Bible for 
themselves, that we feel interested; we are concerned, as abi- 
lity is afforded, to set before them their sinful condition in the 
sight of a just and holy God, and to exhort them to flee from 
the wrath to come by repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Their attention is directed to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world, and to his Spirit, inwardly 
revealed, which is ‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of t 
the heart,’ and a swift witness against all evil. 

It has often been our lot to witness the fruits of depravity 
and vice under frightful mien, and to listen to the acknowledg- 
ment of crimes, which the prisoners, under the power of con- 
viction, have been constrained to disclose, although they had 
eluded the eye of justice; so that when it has been least 
expected, we have known instances of sorrow for sin, and a 
desire manifested for amendment of heart and life. Though 
many are the discouragements and disappointments we meet 
with, yet some of us feel that we dare not retreat from this 
field of labour, whilst impressed with a hope that there may 
be among these degraded ones, those to whom the blessed Sa- 
viour will be pleased to manifest his redeeming love. We 
have had the satisfaction of procuring situations in private fa- 
milies for several, who, we thought, had given evidence during 
their imprisonment, that they were sincerely desirous of living 
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honestly and respectably in future. Several of these are co- 
loured, his from some of them, we have received testimonials 
of their being comfortably provided for, and we are encou- 
raged to believe that they ‘have been strengthened to adhere to 
the good resolutions —_— while they were in prison. One of 
these individuals has been several years in a public institution 
in the neighbourhood of this city, where she continues to con- 
duct in a becoming manner. But we often regret the want of 
an asylum, in which, as a temporary home, we could place the 
liberated convict and test her resolutions, before venturing to 
obtain a situation for her in a private family. 

Among the circumstances which have afforded us encou- 
ragement, is the following, an account of which has been fur- 
nished ] yy one of the visiters of the County Prison, It is the 

case of a coloured woman, to whom, we believe, divine mercy 
was extended as at the eleventh hour. She had been several 
times committed for theft; and possessing naturally a weak 
mind, was easily overpow ered by temptation, the sin of intem- 
perance giving strength to her ‘other evil propensities. The 
labours of the visiters for a while appeared ineffectual; but 
during her jiast commitment, she was, through divine grace, 
enabled to see herself in a new light, assuring the committee 
that she felt more concerned for her soul than she had ever 
done before, and was determined to seek earnestly for salva- 
tion. Her health, though at that time apparently cood, began 
to decline; and in a conversation which subsequently took 
place, she remarked that she felt herself to be ‘a great sinner.’ 
Upon being reminded tiat the blessed Saviour came into the 
world ‘not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance,’ 
and her visiter pointing her to Him, as the sinner’s only hope, 
she received it as glad tidings, and it seemed that the conviction, 
for the first time, darted into her soul, that sue could be an ob- 
ject of Sage mercy. It is consoling to believe that 
thus late in life she was brought to sincere repentance, and 
became a i pliant at the footstool of pardoning love, and ex- 
perienced the forgiveness of her sins. 

Other deeply interesting cases have come under our no- 
tice, several of which have been published by the Association, 
in the form of tracts, in the hope that they may be instrumen- 
tal in encouraging other poor wanderers to acce pt the offers of 
redeeming love, that when the hour of death arriv es, they too, 
through unutterable mercy, may be favoured with a comforta- 
ble hope, that their sins are pardoned, and that a mansion of 
rest has been prepared for them by the ‘ Friend of sinners.’ 


Philadelphia, 2d menth, 1845. 
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Art. I].—Eight days at the Eastern Penitentiary and Moyamen- 
sing Prison, by a German Count. 


: Some persons, who have become convinced that the separate 
system of prison discipline is on the whole as safe and economi- 
cal, as it is certainly more humane and effective than any other, 
still listen with credulity to any new suggestions of defects or 
mischiefs. Failing to establish a single objection against the sys- 
tem in general, they have sought for some ground of animadver- 
sion in its influence on individuals, or particular classes. And 
perhaps no class has been more frequently singled out for this 
purpose than our German convicts. Whether it has been 
thought that they have a peculiar temperament, more suscepti- 
ble of injurious effects from separation than convicts generally; 
or whether it is intended to give more plausibility and seeming 
definiteness to the objector’s statement, we do not pretend to 
divine. 

But we are certainly very glad to have the testimony of an 
intelligent and impartial witness—himself a German,—who 
has given close personal attention to this specific point, and 
who is abundantly competent to investigate the facts and their 
bearings. We allude to Count Gérrz, a young nobleman, 
a resident of Darmstadt in Germany, and travelling through our 
country to acquaint himself with our republican institutions 
and their results. ‘There is something of uncommon interest 
in the history of this young stranger. We understand that he 
is a descendant of Count de Gértz, the last faithful friend and 
minister of Charles XII, of Sweden, whose fidelity was illy 
requited by the Swedish nobles. As soon as the death of 
Charles became known, the senate united with the aristocracy 
in electing to the throne Ulrike Eleonore, the younger sister of 

the king. --Apprehending that Count Gortz would espouse the 
cause of Gottorp, prince of Holstein and son of an older sister 
of Charles, they resolved on his ruin. He was arrested on his 
return from the isle of Aland, where he had just concluded a 
treaty of peace and alliance with Russia. To give colour to 
the nefarious deed, he was charged with the singular crime of 
having slanderously misrepresented the nation to the king, and 
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was condemned to lose his head. This barbarous transaction 
occurred in 1719; and to avenge the wrong, the Czar visited 
the Swedish coast with devastating war, and continued his de- 
predations till the peace of 1721 gave relief to the suffering 
kingdom. But to return to the young Count who, among other 
objects of interest which our country presented, became much 
interested in our different prisons. 

It seems that he had seen in some publication, and chad also 
heard from some wary friend, a very sad account of the fate 
of German prisoners, who were so unfortunate as to fall under 
the separate system of discipline! By some writer it was 
positively asserted that “ at least 70 per cent of German prison- 
ers confined in the Eastern Penitentiary had become insane.” 
Another said, “ almost all German prisoners become mentally 
alienated during their period of confinement ;” and still another 
affirmed, without any mincing of the matter, that “all the Ger- 
man prisoners, with few exceptions, were actually mad.” 

Determined to ascertain for himself the true state of things, 
the Count made it the chief end of his sojourn in Philadelphia 
to visit the Hastern Penitentiary; and also the County Prison, 
which is subject to the like separate discipline. Accordingly he 
devoted six hours of eight successive days to this examination,x— 
-and we have been favoured with a very interesting summary 
of his observations. Count Gortz had one, two or three per- 
sonal interviews with each of the eleven German convicts in 
the County Prison, and with each of the twenty-three German 
convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary. He expressed his grati- 
tude for the facilities which were afforded him in prosecuting his 
labour of love; and mentioned with evident emotion the liber- 
ality and candour of the inspectors and other oflicers of both 
institutions in giving him all the information they possessed, as 
well as free access to the unhappy individuals themselves ;— 
thus enabling him to gain a full knowledge of the circumstan- 
ces of each, without being embarrassed by the presence of a 
third party, and showing that the institutions were prepared 
and disposed to abide any scrutiny. His inquiries were, how- 
ever, almost exclusively confined to the investigation of the 
dreadful rumours to which we have referred, and to these, 
therefore, the attention of our readers will be chiefly directed. 
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Among the German convicts, our traveller found an old 
soldier, who was evidently disordered in mind. While in the 
service, he received a severe sword-thrust upon the head. He 
was evidently insane when he was committed, and should, 
without doubt, have been taken to a lunatic asylum. But as 
in many other cases, the want of such an institution left the . 

. court without any alternative. It was the prison, or unre- 
stricted: freedom. Of course, this case was not set to the ac- 
count of this or any other system of prison discipline, nor could 
it be, any more than the scar on his head. 

Another individual was mentioned to hin—an inmate of the 
County Prison—whose mind was supposed to have been, at 
times, unfavourably affected by the mode of discipline. He 
was an elderly and very talkative man, of singular manners ; 
but the Count satisfied himself that his mental faculties were 
in no degree impaired. It was not difficult to conceive, how- 
ever, that his very eccentric manners, and his imperfect know- 
ledge of our language, might have combined to give the im- 
pression that he was not of usually sound mind. ‘This was by 
no means a general impression, however, even among the 
officers. So far from it, most of them entertained no doubt of 
his sanity, and the Count thinks that no German visiters would 
have had doubts of it fora moment. It was probably one of 
those numerous cases which often occur in the community at 
large, and which are so near the dividing line between the sane 
and the insane, that it depends on very slight circumstances 
whether they shail be left at liberty or placed under hospital 
treatment. His attention was also directed to an old man in 
the Eastern Penitentiary, who, he thinks, was compelled, by 
severe want, to become a thief. It is the misfortune of the 
unhappy man to know not a word of English, and, like others 
in the same predicament, he is disposed to be suspicious 
that he is not justly treated. That he was unused to a seden-— 

that he was, at one time, depressed and unhappy, 

(though the time of his liberation was then at hand,)—and 





tary life 


that he had even meditated suicide, were admitted circum- 
stances; but there was not a tittle of evidence that the natural 
force of his mind was at all abated. On the contrary, he re- 
lated to his benevolent and noble countryman, with surprising 
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accuracy and minuteness, the scenes of his misfortunes since 
he landed in the United States; and the Count tells us, in so 
many words, that he “looked, in vain, for a single symptom 
of mental aberration.” 

As an exemplification of the fullness and fairness of Count 
Gortz’s investigation, we may advert to the case of another 
German convict, in the Eastern Penitentiary, who was said to 
be subject to severe paroxysms of headache, and to be in the 
habit of “playing upon his forehead with his hands.” This lat- 
ter circumstance awakened the suspicion of our traveller, and 
induced him to examine the case with extraordinary vigilance; 
but he fully satisfied himself, by repeated visits, at difierent 
times, and under a variety of circumstances, that his under- 
standing was quite clear, and that, whatever singularity might 
be discernible in his manners or ailments, they were not attri- 
butabie to any thing in the prison or its discipline. 

The designation of a particular class of prisoners as pecu- 
liar sufierers, under the separate system, gave much definite- 
ness to the Count’s inquiries; but they were still further defined 
and restricted by a reference to a single faculty as especially 
exposed to injury. The Count had been told, it seems, among 
other evidences of the disastrous influence of the separate prin- 
ciple on German prisoners, that it impaired their memory. In- 
deed, a German prisoner, whom he visited just before his dis- 
charge, complained to him of this effect. Of course he direct- 
ed his careful attention to that subject. 

It is self-evident, that this, or any other faculty, whose health 
and vigour depends, mainly, on exercise, will be weakened if 
the means and opportunities of exercising it are too long with- 
drawn. It is so with our physical powers. Those who are chief- 
ly conversant with external objects, and who rely on the succes- 
sion of a diversity of such objects to keep the memory in active 

—exercise, will feel the change which separate Imprisonment in- 
volves. And so it turned out in the investigations ef Count Gortz. 
Those convicts, whose previous habits of life had been less 
active, and who were accustomed to reading and reflection, 
not only made no suggestion of a weakness of memory, but 
assured him that this faculty had been sensibly strengthened 
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during their imprisonment. And, in regard to most of the 
others, he found this remarkable fact, that they remembered, 
and could repeat, almost literally, at his second visit, the con- 
versation that occurred at the first: “An incontestible proof,” 
he justly says, “that their memory was not impaired, but 
merely in a state of rest.” 

That there are some peculiar hardships in the condition of 
German prisoners must be admitted on all hands. ‘The offences 
which have brought them into condemnation have been, for 
the most part, committed before they have become acquainted 
with the language and customs of the United States. Many 
have been deceived and ill treated by their own countrymen, 
who had preceded them in emigration, and were better versed 
in the ways of the world. This produces deep mortification 
and depression. Pinched with want—disappointed—deceived 
and desperate, they are easily duped by practised villains, or 
readily yield to temptation. When detected, they find them- 
selves subjected to every disadvantage, as strangers and foreign- 
ers; and all this aggravates the severity of their doom, and 
might lead one to expect many cases among them of strong 
excitement and consequent mental imbecility, or alienation. 
But Count Gortz, with all this, was agreeably disappointed in 
the general appearance of the German convicts. He ascertained, 
satisfactorily to himself, that of the whole thirty-four whom he 
visited, not more than four were atrociously criminal. Most of 
them freely confessed their guilt, and expressed a firm deter- 
mination to return to their native land after the expiration of 
their sentence. He speaks of five or six cases among them, 
as instances of deep religious reformation, and this under many 
obvious disadvantages in respect to the means of instruction; 
and he attributes a large portion of the best influence exerted 
upon them, to the humanity of the treatment, (“so charac- 
teristic of the system,”) and which they themselves acknow- 
ledged with gratitude. 

The bodily health of the prisoners was also among the special 
topics of the Count’s inquiry, and the result was very satisfac- 
tory. ‘Taking into consideration, that no man can be reason- 
ably expected to enjoy as good health when in prison as when 
at large, and the further circumstance, that the inmates of the 
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cells are often negligent or obstinate in using the means of ven- 
tilation, which are under their own control, he does not think 
there is any reasonable ground to distrust the system, so far as 
this point is concerned. That there may be improvements in 
the arrangement and occupation of the cells, and in the method 
of heating and ventilating them, is by no means improbable, 
but the inquiry with our traveller was, not how much more 
healthful the prison might be made, but whether the sEraraTE 
SYSTEM, AS SUCH, was unfavourable to health; and this, he fully 
satisfied himself, was not its tendency. 

Two convicts are mentioned at the Eastern Penitentiary, who 
were regarded by the Count with special interest, and whom 
he considered as a “real curiosity,” inasmuch as they found 
themselves “ not only well, but in the fullest sense of the word, 
comfortable.” ‘They had both been in the army, and were un- 
doubtedly accustomed to strict discipline. One of them was 
considerably advanced in life, and a notorious vagabond, who 





looked upon his residence as “a comtortable home’”—a resting 
place from the toils and troubles of a vagabond’s life. ‘The 
other, though but about forty years old, expressed his compla- 
cency in a sort of private, or confidential way, not knowing but 
that the discipline might be made more rigid if it was suspect- 
ed that it was so willingly endured. He seemed to appreciate 
fully the blessings of personal liberty, but at the same time to 
possess an equanimity, in the enjoyment of which he quite lost 
sight of his unhappy condition. 

We have thus given the substance of the observations 
and conclusions of this intelligent gentleman, whose position 
and motives must give to his testimony very great weight. 
But lest it may be supposed, by some, that a class of twenty 
or thirty convicts, of a common national origin, and perhaps 
of peculiar national temperament, opens but a very narrow 
field of inquiry on such a subject and affords but a very con- 


tracted standard by which to determine the effects of any par- 


ticular discipline, we must add, that some of the mischiefs of 


error and misrepresentation can be remedied in no other way. 
The mountain must be removed by patient and toilsome labour, 
—a spade-full at a time. We think our worthy friend, the 
Count, has enabled us to silence all appeals to German convicts, 
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in support of anti-separate views, and in due time we hope to 
be equally successful in exposing other, and, perhaps, more 
plausible errors of a kindred nature. 





<i 


Art. II].—Second Report of the Commissioners for the Govern- 
ment of the Pentonville Prison, (near London.) —1844, Folio. 


pp. 56. 


We cannot but rejoice in the success which has attended 
this great experiment, under the auspices of the British go- 
vernment, in the application of the separate system of prison 
discipline. For, though the institution to which we are about 
to call attention differs in many important respects from any 
American prison on the same principle, its brief history fur- 
nishes the most clear and gratifying evidence that most of the 
popular objections which have been strenuously urged against 
that principle, in both countries, are entirely groundless. And 
we hope it will not be esteemed the fruit of national, or local 
vanity if we add, that the Pentonville prison would probably not 
have been constructed on its present admirable plan, if its decid- 
ed eligibility had not been previously tested at our Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. We are the more interested in this enterprise of the 
British government, because, though but a handful of men 
(comparatively) are brought under its benign influence, it will 
be the means (if successful) of establishing, beyond controver- 
sy, some important points of prison discipline, which many 
writers and statesmen have thought, or feigned to think, quite 
problematical. 

Pentonville is a district in the northern suburbs of London, 
and affords a very favourable and healthy site, (two or three 
miles from St Paul’s,) for this and one or two other public in- 
stitutions. ‘The corner-stone of the Model prison was laid by 
the Duke of Normanby, in the spring of 1840; and on the 21st 
of December, 1842, it was opened for the reception of male 
prisoners, upon their first conviction, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five, and sentenced to transportation for a 
term not exceeding fifteen years. 
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Front view of the New Model Prison at Pentonville, near London. 
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It should be remembered at the outset of our examination 
of this report, that a prisoner, upon his discharge from a 
British, or, indeed, any European prison, labours under dis- 
advantages which our prisoners never need encounter. La- 
bour, of every kind, is in such demand and is so well remune- 
rated, that the means of acquiring a livelihood are within the 
reach of all, in our country. But it is far otherwise in the 
densely populated cities and towns of England. Hence, what- 
ever abuses are chargeable on the system of transportation, it 
is considered that far better opportunity of reformation is af- 
forded in the colony than at home.—* Considering the exces- 
sive supply of labour in this country,” says Sir J. R. Gra- 
ham, “its consequent depreciation, and the fastidious rejection 
of all those whose character is tainted, I wish to admit no 
prisoner into Pentonville who is not sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and who is not doomed to be transported.” This cir- 
cumstance accounts for some peculiarities in the rules and 
discipline of the prison, which clearly show that it is ra- 
ther a prison of instruction and probation than a penitentiary. 
Still there are features in the sentence of a Pentonville convict 
much more severe than are found in the majority of our sen- 
tences. His entrance there is an assurance to him that all 
his connections with his native land are severed 





for ever, 
and that he is destined to a life of labour in another hemi- 
sphere.—* From the day of his entrance into prison,” says Sir 
James, “ while J extinguish the hope of return to his family and 
friends, 1 would open to him, fully and distinctly, the fate 
which awaits him, and the degree of influence which his own 
conduct will infallibly have over his future fortunes.””—He is 
taught to feel that, from that day he enters on a new career. 
He is told that his imprisonment is a period of probation; that 
it will not be prolonged beyond eighteen months; that an op- 
portunity will be afforded to him, while in prison, for learning, 
under the best instructors, those arts which will enable him to 
earn his bread; that moral and religious knowledge will be 
imparted to him, as a guide for his future life; that at the end 
of the eighteen months, when a just estimate can be formed of 
the eflect produced on his character, by the previous course of 


discipline, he will be sent to Van Dieman’s Land; that, if he 
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behave himself well, he will receive what is called a “ ticket of 
leave,’ which is equivalent to freedom after the first half of his 
term has elapsed, with the certainty of abundant support as the 
reward of industry.* If he behaves himself indifferently, he 


> which will 


will receive what is called a “ probationary pass,’ 
secure to him but a portion of his earnings, and which will 
leave him subject to many galling restraints. But if the disci- 
pline of the prison proves entirely ineflectual for his reform, he 
will be transported to another penal settlement, (T’asman’s 
Peninsula,) there to work in a gang, as an abject convict, 
without wages or liberty in any degree! And the further pro- 
vision is made, that any prisoner, who proves to be incorrigi- 
ble, or whose health fails, within the probationary term, may 
be removed at the discretion of the government. 

It will be seen at once, that laudable and powerful motives 
are brought to bear, with great force, on the minds of convicts 
under this arrangement, of which, or of any similar incitement, 
none of our Prisons can have the advantage. 

The regulations which are established for carrying out this 
classification, in the colonies, though intricate, are in the highest 
degree ingenious, and, so far as we can judge, practicable and 
efficient. The mode of receiving prisoners at Pentonville is 
substantially the same with that practised at our Hastern Peni- 
tentiary. We should suppose, however, that if all is done 
which the rules require, more care and pains are taken to in- 
form convicts fully of their duties, responsibilities, and pros- 
pects, at the outset, in the English prison, than in any of our’s 
with which we are acquainted. 

A copy of the Prison Rules is suspended in each cell, and, 
to such as cannot read, the Governor is required to cause them 
to be read, within twenty-four hours after admission. These 
rules inform him, (among other things,) that he is forbidden to 
communicate with any other prisoner; that he is permitted, at 
any time, to apply to see any officer of the prison, or to senda 
petition to the officers of state; and that the officers are re- 


quired to exercise their authority with firmness, temper and 





* If the sentence be transportation for life, it is estimated, for the pur- 
poses of this provision, as a term of twenty-four years. 
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humanity; to abstain from all irritating language, and not to 
strike a prisoner. Besides the card of rules, a full and plain 
exposition of the probationary character of their imprisonment 
is also printed, and suspended before them. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the prisoners, generally, 
should desire to be placed, at once, in the first class, with the 
hope, probably, that they shall retain that position. To give 
this desire its due influence, without sacrificing its disciplining 
efficacy, they are assured, that if their conduct is good for the 
first six months, they shall receive a badge, consisting of a single 
red stripe on the sleeve of the jacket, and a second and simi- 
lar one at the end of twelve months, which will be almost equi- 
valent to a first class standing at the end of their term. And, 
as a proof of the effect of this discipline, we are told, that of 
four hundred and twenty-five prisoners, who have been six 
months, or more, in confinement, at the date of the report, all 
but seven have attained this creditable distinction ! 

To those who once urged it as an objection to the separate 
system, that the cells would allow of very few, and these the 
least profitable occupations, it must seem stcange to hear, that 
in the Pentonville Prison are carpenters, joiners, implement- 
makers, turners, weavers, rug and mat-makers, tailors, shoe 
and basket-makers, tinmen, blacksmiths and nail-makers.”’ 
They are supplied with means of employment, in the intervals 
of labour or study. Tach cell is furnished with a slate, books, 
and materials for writing. There is also a daily attendance 
on chapel-services, and upon school exercises on each alternate 
day. And at any hour of the day or night, any convict can, 
by means of a bell, bring to his aid, in a few moments, the 
proper oflicer of his ward. 

Some years since it was mentioned as a serious objection to 
the separate system, that a prisoner could not summon help if 
he should need it suddenly! We have never yet seen or heard 
of a person on the separate plan that was not as safe in this 
respect as are the lodgers at most public or private houses, 
and not a case has occurred in the fifteen years that the Kast- 
ern Penitentiary has been occupied, of the least suffering or 
inconvenience on that score. Into such thin air do theoreti- 
cal objections often vanish ! 
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One feature which distinguishes the Model Prison at Pen- 
tonville from any prison in our country, constructed on the 
principle of separation, is the assembling the convicts together 
for chapel service, and for some other purposes. And hence 
some of the opposers of the separate system, as adopted in our 
country, have attempted to make the impression that that fea- 
ture is discarded from the Pentonville régime. The officers’ 
report shows that not the least relaxation of this feature is al- 
lowed. On the contrary, the Inspectors expressly state, that 
the utmost vigilance has been exercised in order “to preserve 
inviolate this important principle of separate confinement, which 
deprives prisoners of the means of recognizing each other on 
leaving the prison. ‘To effect this object, each prisoner, when 
out of his cell for any purpose, wears his cap with the peak 
down, which is sufficiently large to cover the face as low 
as the mouth, and effectually prevents prisoners from becom- 
ing acquainted with each other’s features.” And it is added, 
that “so entirely has this arrangement answered the purpose, 
that we have no reason to believe that since the opening of the 
prison, a period of fifteen months, a single instance has occur- 
red of one prisoner having seen the countenance of another 
prisoner.” 

It will readily occur to our readers that this feature of the 
separate system, important as they esteem and strictly as they 
enforce it, is of much Jess importance to them than to us. The 
transport ship must necessarily bring convicts into a mu- 
tual acquaintance, and they are to be all alike citizens of a 
convict community when they reach their destination. But 
with us there is no such prolonged and extended convict- 
relation. The day his term of imprisonment expires, the man 
is his own master, (if he will be,) and his best earthly hope of 
being and remaining so is, that he shall not be recognised by a 
prison acquaintance. 

It has been urged, as we said, by the opposers of the sepa- 
rate principle, that the Pentonville discipline allows the convicts 
to assemble for worship; and this, they say, is an important 
relaxing modification of the same principle as it is adopted 
among us. 


Having endeavoured to establish the objection, (and if esta- 
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blished, it would certainly be a very grave one,) that no fa- 
vourabie opportunity for giving religious instruction could be 
afforded unless the prisoners are assembled in one body, they 
now say, that this was seen to be a difficulty, and in the con- 
struction of the Model Prison, it is obviated. It is true, that 
the convicts are there brought into a common room—a chapel, 
which is accessible from all the corridors—Each individual, 
closely hooded, with only a sufficient aperture to enable him 
to see his way, passes from his cell to his seat or stall, which 
projects upward so far as completely to screen the person from 
the eye of his fellows in front and rear. An oflicer is at the 
place to close and lock the door of each stall, the moment the 
convict has entered it. He thus receives the second and sue- 
ceeding prisoners—his eye being fixed on each as he advances. 
Five hundred prisoners are transferred from their cells to these 
stalls, and quietly seated, in about five minutes, and that under 
the superintendence of but three, or, at most, four officers. 
When thus seated, the officiating minister can see all the con- 
victs, and all the convicts can see him; but, as it respects each 
other, they are as perfectly isolated as they are in the Eastern 
Penitentiary. 

And what is fairly to be inferred from all this?’ Why, pos- 
sibly, that the forms of worship prescribed by the “ Established 
Church,” and adopted as part of the discipline of the prison,* 
cannot be observed properly but by an assembling together of 
the worshippers. Or, perhaps it is not easy to obtain a sufh- 
client number of religious teachers of that church to address 





* One of the prison regulations is, that any person of a different com- 
munion from that of the established church may obtain leave, from the pro- 
per officer, to be absent from chapel; and another provides, that when any 
prisoner shall be of a religious persuasion differing from that of the “ Esta- 
blished church,” a minister of such persuasion, at the special request of 
such prisoner, shall be allowed to visit him at proper and reasonable times, 
and under certain regulations. This is a wise and just provision, and we 
think goes as far as the most zealous advocate of liberty of conscience could 
reasonably desire. ‘The practice which is said to obtain in some prisons, in 
the United States, of admitting persons as religious teachers, merely be- 
cause some of the convicts are supposed to be of the like faith with them- 
selves, is liable to monstrous abuses. To impose on the prisoner’s conscience 
is as cruel as to violate it. 
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the convicts in sections or departments. But whatever else 

may be the reason, it certainly is not that the social principle 

may be introduced, for it is excluded; nor is it that religious 

instruction could not be as well, or better given in some other 

form. So far from it, it is to his seclusion, to his absolute se- | 
paration from other convicts, that the good effects of the ‘ 
religious instruction are ascribed. It is the “separaTE con- 


9 


FINEMENT of the prisoner,” say the commissioners, “ that com- 
pels him to reflect, day after day, on the privations he is suf- 
fering, as the punishment of crime.” It is this “that is so 
highly advantageous in generating or reviving the better feel- 
ing of his nature, and in producing habits of labour, and a 
cheerful spirit of industry.” Nothing of all this can be predi- 
cated of any prison of the Auburn construction. 

Indeed, it is a remarkable feature of the report before us (as 
we shall take another occasion to notice) that it so clearly 
demonstrates, that the most important and desirable advantages 
which the Model Prison is supposed to secure, are involved 
in and identified with the “ principle of separation.” It shows 
that they can be secured upon no other principle, and so far 
the success of the Model Prison is a triumphant refutation of 
all anti-separate arguments. 

The success which has attended the Pentonville experiment 
in respect to the instruction of the convicts in a trade, deserves 
special notice. It forcibly illustrates the futility of another objec- 
tion which has been urged against the separate system, viz. the 
difficulty of teaching how work is to be done.* Each prisoner 
in the Model Prison is taught his trade in his cell. Very few 
of them have (at their admission) any knowledge of the trade to 
which they are put, and a majority have no trade whatever. 





* “Tf it (labour) is introduced, what kind shall it be; whoshall teach how 
the work is to be done, and see that it is done well; or how the persons on 
whom these duties devolve, are conveniently to get access to the prisoners? 
are questions which have had so little consideration in the construction (of 
the Eastern Penitentiary) “as to make it probable that the original design 
was not to introduce labour.”—Second Report of Prison Disc. Soc. Bos- 
ton, 1827, p. 76. 


Why not just as well have concluded, that the facilities of introducing 


labour were so obvious, that the question was not even raised respecting its 
practicability ? 
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Thus, of thirty-one weavers, nine only were weavers by trade ; 
of thirty-one basket workers, none knew the trade at their ad- 
mission; of sixty-eight carpenters, seven were so by trade; of 
ninety-four mat and rug makers, not one was so by trade; of 
one hundred and forty-three tailors, ten only were tailors by 
trade; and of thirty-seven shoemakers, but one was so by 
trade. Of the whole four hundred and four, three hundred 
and seventy-seven required instruction as apprentices. 

The teachers of the various trades go from cell to cell and 
give such instruction to each convict as his progress and ca- 
pacity require. And as only ten of these instructors were 
employed during the period to which this inquiry relates, we 
may, for present purposes, suppose the av rage number of raw 
apprentices to each master, to be at least forty. 

Now let us look at the success with which these useful and 
profitable trades have been taught, to raw hands, in large 
classes, and with each apprentice in a shop by himself, and 
always entirely secluded from his fellow-convicts. Our testi- 
mony is derived from a personal examination of each convict’s 
work, made by a joint commission of the head manufacturer, 
the clerk of the works, and the trades-masters, and their return 
presents four classes. The first embraces those who under- 
stand their business well enough to get a good living atit. The 
second, such as have been for a less time under instruction, but 
stand as well as No. 1 did, at their stage of instruction, and 
could now gain a fair living. The third consists of doubtful 
apprentices, dull but advancing slowly, and the fourth the un- 
teachable and all but hopeless. The numbers under these 
classes respectively, indicate the advance of all the convicts. 























CLASS. | 
| 
TRADE. | | 
es fe ae 4 | 
Tailors, - - - Gi mi 27 18 | 
Shoemakers, - - 24 o2; 33 11 
Carpenters, &c. - ae Aes ee : 
Rug and mat weavers, -| 14 31 11 4 
Cotton and linen weavers, | 15 8 - - 
Basket makers, - - 7} 2 3 1 
| | 
{ ~ « 
| Total, - J 140 | 172 94 34 
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This is certainly a flattering return; for it shows that out of 
four hundred and forty convicts, three hundred and twelve 
succeeded in attaining, from a year’s instruction, knowledge 
enough of their chosen trades to enable them to gain a fair 
living by the pursuit of them. And to what, as the chief cause, 
is it ascribed! Hear the report: 


‘The commissioners feel themselves justified in attributing this remark- 
able progress to that system of SEPARATE CONFINEMENT and moral discipline 
to which each prisoner is subjected. His mind is brought into exercise as 
well as his labour, his attention is undivided, he is interested in his occupa- 
tion, he feels the present as well as the future value of the trade he is 
learning,” &c. | 


The bill of mortality at Pentonville -will not be cited, we 
presume, by the opponents of the separate system, to show its 
deleterious influence on health. If it is cited at all, it will pro- 
bably be to show that the prison is healthy in spite of itself! 
Of five hundred and twenty-five prisoners admitted from 
December 21, 1842, to December 31, 1843, only two died. 
One of the deaths occurred only seven days after admission, 
and was the result of an old disorder of the brain and kidneys; 
and the other was occasioned by an acute consumption, after 
six weeks confinement! Only twelve cases of severe sick- 


ness occurred during the year. The statistics of this head of 


the report are exceedingly clear, concise and satisfactory, but 
we do not dwell on them at large, as there are other topics 
which we cannot omit to notice. 

And first among these, is the effect of the separate principle, 
as modified at Pentonville, on the minds of the convicts. The 
remarks upon the subject, made by one of the gentlemen,* who 
took a prominent part in the late proceedings of our friends in 
New York, for the formation of a prison society, are calcu- 
lated to make an entirely wrong impression, and this we are 
sure he would regret. He spoke of his visit to the model pri- 
son in 1843, and said, “ The -prisoners are provided with a 
great number of exercising yards; they receive, during the 
week, moral and other religious instruction in a common chapel, 
by a number of teachers; are visited by their friends once in 





* Mr. Tellkampf. 
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three months, and remain only one year and an half in prison,” 
é&c. “All these arrangements are made,” he says, “in order to 
diminish the danger to the mind of the prisoner which exists in 
the Penitentiaries of the Philadelphia system, but as yet in 
vain: seven cases of hallucination have occurred there during 
the last year (during the first year of the existence of the pri- 
son) in spite of all the ameliorations and improvements of that 
system.’”* 

Now, protesting against the assumption of Mr. T., that there 
is more danger to the mind of a prisoner under the Pennsylvania 
system, properly administered, than under the Auburn or any 
other system—we would respectfully ask, what is the feature 
of the separate system, as adopted at Pentonville, to which he 
ascribes the *“ seven cases of hallucination?” 

It cannot be the want of free out-of-door exercise, which the 
opponents of the system in our country think so necessary. 
For each prisoner has at least one hour, daily, for this special 
purpose. 

It cannot be the want of moral and religious instruction re- 
ceived in acommon assembly, for they have this daily, and to 
a much greater extent than is permitted in any prison in the 
United States. It cannot be from solitude, for they are daily 
visited, and most of them by various officers and committees 
of the prison, several times ina day. It cannot be separation 
from their friends, for this is but for an interval of twelve 
weeks; nor can it be from despondency in the prospect of a 
long imprisonment, for it is their own fault if they are in prison 
beyond eighteen months. 

We see, then, but one way of accounting for the lamentable 
effects attributed to the separate principle by Mr. T., even in the 
meliorated form adopted at Pentonville, and that is, that the 
convicts do not see each other face to face! And yet, to admit 
this, involves us at once in another difficulty, for in some of 
our own prisons, where the convicts do see each other, face to 
face, day in and day out, the year round, there is a much 
larger per centage of “hallucination,” than in the Model Prison 
at Pentonville. 


There is a little obscurity, however, in the statement of Mr. 





* Report of proceedings, p. 48-9. 
Vor. I.—16 
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Tellkampf, and we may, perhaps, misapprehend his meaning. 
We hope it is so. His paper was read to the society, Decem- 
ber 6, 1844, and of course it is as if dated on that day, and 
he says, “ that seven cases of hallucination have occurred there 
(at the Model Prison) during the last year ;”’ then, parentheti- 
cally “ (during the first year of the existence of the prison) in 
spite of all ameliorations,” &c. 

The prison was opened, as we have before stated, December 
21, 1842. Of course the first year expired December 21, 
1843, and the report before us covers the whole of the year 
1843. The commissioners tell us, that at the date of their 
report, March 10, 1844, “there had occurred three cases of 
insanity since the opening of the prison, and that there was not 
then, nor had there been for some time, a single case of insan- 
ity or hallucination throughout the prison.” If our readers 
will compare this official report with the positive assertion of 
Mr. T., they will see that either the commissioners or the 
professor must have fallen into an egregious error. 

The commissioners, however, proceed to state the particulars 
of each of the three cases which did actually occur, and they de- 
serve our careful examination. ‘Their initials are J. R., J. H.S., 
and W.C. J. R. and J. H. 8. were both received February §, 
1843. The former was 30 years of age, but did not know his 
letters, had received scarcely any religious instruction, and was 
of drunken and dissolute habits. From the time of his admission, 
he was actively employed our or uisceLt. He was not separate- 
ly employed on an average three hours a day, during any por- 
tion of the term of his imprisonment! 'Two weeks after his 
admission, he began to learn the trade of a shoemaker, and 
about a week thereafter he showed symptoms of melancholy, 
which resulted in violent religious mania. He recovered from 
the attack, and was perfectly sane for nearly four weeks. 
He then relapsed, and on the 24th of June was removed to a 
lunatic hospital. 

J. H. S. was 26 years old, ignorant, not even knowing the 
alphabet; superstitious, not having been at a place of worship 
for many years, and of a very weak mind. He too was ac- 
tively employed principally our or ms cent, though he was put 
apprentice to the mat-making in a week after his admission. The 
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first symptoms of hallucination appeared in ten weeks after 
that. It was satisfactorily ascertained that the prisoner’s fami- 
ly had been afflicted with hereditary insanity, and that he had 
himself been considered insane at times. 

W.C., 23 years old, was admitted June 30, 1848. He could 
read, and though he had scarcely ever attended any place of 
worship, he had some religious knowledge, and “dis/iked any 
but religious studies.” We was often taken from his cell for 
active labour about the prison premises, attended on the chapel 
service daily, had two hours of daily exercise in the open air, 
was at school four hours on every alternate week-day, and was 
visited separately every day, by various officers in the dis- 
charge of their duty. ‘Two months after his admission he was 
put to the tailor’s trade, and three months after that was at- 
tacked with (what his previous habits of mind obviously indi- 
cated) religious mania. 

We have thus given a brief but complete record of the onty 
THREE CASES Of insanity which occurred from the opening of 
the Pentonville prison to March 10, 1844, (the date of our 
latest report) and this among an average of four hundred pri- 
soners! And it shows, we think, very conclusively, that such 
a degree of mental soundness is rarely found among the same 
number of convicts in any prison in the United States. It will 
puzzle the most ingenious objector to the SEPARATE PRINCIPLE to 
make it responsible for any form or degree of insanity occurring 
under such circumstances as we have described, and yet the 
PRINCIPLE Of SEPARATION was perfectly carried out in each and 
all of them ! 

The separate principle has been regarded by some persons 
as presenting a serious obstruction to literary and religious 
teaching. We have-already adverted to the latter and shown 
how effectually it is accomplished at Pentonville. And as to 
the former (general instruction in letters) we find that by di- 
viding the convicts into suitable classes, according to their at- 
tainments and capacities, and assembling them in the chapel 
in such subdivisions, that each alternate stall is vacant and that 
all shall be within the eye and control of the teacher, perfect 
individual separation, or seclusion and non-communication are 
preserved; the convicts hear each other read and hear the 
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questions and answers as they occur in the exercises, and thus 
enjoy whatever advantages there may be in collective and 
simultaneous teaching. ‘The school exercises average two hours. 
The progress made under this system of separate but common 
instruction is very gratifying, and far greater than is usually 
found in the most favoured schools. Of five hundred and 
twenty-five prisoners, admitted previous to Dec. 31, 1843, one 
hundred and nine did not quite learn the alphabet and ninety- 
eight could scarcely spell words. At the date of the report 
there was not one prisoner who was not sufficiently advanced 
to use a testament. All but thirteen are able to read it in any 
part, and of these all can read intelligently some portions. 
And as to the fruits of the religious branch of the school- 
teaching, we are informed that the greater part of the convicts, 
when received, did not know any thing of the Saviour or of 
the simplest truths of Christianity, while at the date of the re- 
port, there were but two, or at most three, “ who have not 
tolerably correct ideas of the leading doctrines of religion, and 
who cannot give a somewhat satisfactory account of their duty 
to God and man.” 

Some very just but cautious observations are made touching 
the depth and permanency of religious impressions on the 
minds of convicts. Unequivocal evidence of moral reforma- 
tion is given by many, and such a general improvement of dis- 
positions, tempers and social aflections, as leads the commis- 
sioners to conclude, “that under a well-regulated system of 
SEPARATE CONFINEMENT, prisoners are placed in most favourable 
circumstances for acquiring habits of self-control, active indus- 
try and cheerful resignation.” A higher or more emphatic 
testimony to the worth of the separate principle, as such, could 
not well be desired or expressed. 

The space to which we have limited ourselves forbids us to 
dwell on several points of interest which this valuable docu- 
ment presents, respecting the details of prison economy and 
police.* They show a degree of general thoroughness, and 





* The cost of diet in the Pentonville prison averages about nine cents a 
day to each convict, and cle*hing about ten dollars a year. The tempera- 
ture is sustained at the proper degree, in the coldest weather, at an expense 
of less than half a cent a day for each cell. 
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minute precaution, which no institution of the kind, under our 
government, can hope to attain. We are not disposed, how- 
ever, to admit, that in any substantial point of principle or con- 
struction the Model Prison can justly take precedence of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. It is admirably fitted to accomplish the 
object for which it was designed, viz: to train the best class of 
convicts, by the separate system of discipline, for transportation. 
It is not improbable that they have improved, in some particu- 
lars, by our experience 





and even we have yet much to learn. 
Our aim is to secure the most perfect absolute non-intercourse 
between convicts, by sight or sound—to separate them totally 
from each other, in body and mind, and to cut off from each in- 
dividual all means of knowing the person, voice, or other qua- 
lity or conduct of every other convict in the same prison at the 
same time. As far as we have fallen short of this, so far we have 
failed to accomplish our end. We think we have done enough, 
and that enough has been done at Pentonville, to convince any 
candid mind, at least that the end is attainable; and we are 
sure it is well worth whatever it need to cost. It is this that 
stimulates us to continue and enlarge our efforts for the exten- 
sion of the system, and for the removal of all known grounds 
of opposition and prejudice. 

A careful examination of this and the previous report of the 
Model Prison has made two or three very strong impressions 
upon our mind.—1l. The surprising advancement which has 
been made in this department of philanthropy. It was said by 
the eminent British Moralist, Dr. Jounson, “I am afraid that 
those who are best acquainted with the state of our prisons 
will confess that my conjecture is too near the truth, when I 
suppose that the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of sor- 
row, the corruption of confined air, the want of exercise, and 
sometimes of food, the contagion of diseases, from which 
there is no retreat, the severity of tyrants, against whom 
there can be no resistance, and all the complicated horrors of 
a prison, put an end every year to the life of one in five of 
those that are shut up from the common comforts ef human 


life.’’* 


“T scruple not to affirm,” (said Howard, fifteen years later,) 





* Idler, January 6, 1759. 
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‘that half the robberies, committed in and about London, are 
planned in the prisons by that dreadful assemblage of convicts 
and the number of idle people who visit them.” If that re- 
nowned philanthropist could have been introduced, at that time, 
to a body of five hundred convicts, within three miles of Lon- 
don, under the discipline and training which we have described 
in this article, he would have been slow to credit the evidence 
of his senses, that what he saw was real. Such a picture, 
even in imagination, would have been inexpressibly grateful to 
his benevolent heart. 

As recently as 1818, according to Parliamentary reports, in 
only twenty-three out of five hundred and eighteen prisons, 
in the United Kingdom, was there even the classification of 
convicts which the law required. In fifty-nine prisons, males 
and females associated indiscriminately ! In only eleven of the 
five hundred and eighteen was the separate system adopted 
which the law required. In four hundred and forty-five, or nine- 
tenths, no labour of any description had been introduced. In 
one hundred gaols, built to accommodate eight thousand five 
hundred and forty-five, there were actually imprisoned thirteen 
thousand and fifty seven! It was then customary to put dou- 
ble irons on untried prisoners; and in counties, where there 
were but two gaol-deliveries in the year, the untried prisoner 
often bore a weight of ten to fourteen pounds of iron, night and 
day, for six or even eight months, and was then acquitted of 
any offence! What can be added to this veritable statement 
of facts that will make its contrast to the present scene at 
Pentonville more complete and impressive ! 

2. It is inexplicably mysterious to us, that with such an ex- 
emplification of the working of the separate system before 
their eyes, and with so powerful an influence in its favour, the 
metropolis of the world should suffer some of their local pri- 
sons to stand an hour longer than it would take to demolish 
them. 

3. We are struck with the vast array of means that are 
provided, and the ingenuity and skill and success with which 
they are adapted and employed, and the lavish expenditure of 
time, labour and money upon this process of reforming five 
hundred men in prison, compared with the indifference and 
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apathy which is shown in our country and in Great Britain, on 
the subject of educating, training and controlling five hundred 
children or youth at large. To show this more impressively, 
and as a very appropriate finale to our notice of the establish- 
ment, we subjoin* the routine of a day’s operations at Penton- 
ville. It is well worth the time it will take to read it carefully. 





* ROUTINE OF A DAY. 


9th March, 1844. 

At halfpast five in the morning the first bell is rung as a signal of pre- 
paration for the warders to assemble and the prisoners to rise. 

At six o'clock, the warders unlock and (in winter) light the gas, and de- 
liver to the prisoners their tools and utensils, which, at the period of locking up 
the preceding night, had been withdrawn for security. At the same time 
two pumpt parties, each consisting of sixteen prisoners, marching in file, 
at intervals of fifteen feet, are conducted to the pumps, where they remain 
an hour, one-fourth of tha number always resting alternately, so that the 
entire body works only three- quarters ofan hour. A sufficient number of 
prisoners are then turned out to clean the corridors ; these are distributed 
at intervals of thirty feet, cleaning one side only of the corridors at a time, 
whilst the warders are placed in the best positions for commanding a com- 
plete inspection and preventing communication. The cleaning is completed 
inan hour. During the whole of that hour the bedding, which had been 
unfolded and shaken at rising, is left open and exposed for the purpose of 
being aired. Between six and seven the prisoners, not otherwise employed, 
clean and arrange their cells. 

At seven, the pump parties are withdrawn, and the warders and extra- 
warders breakfast, which occupies half-an-hour; the principal warders 
meanwhile taking charge of the prison, and preparing their daily reports 
for the Governor. The prisoners who had been employed in cleansing the 
corridors now roll hammocks, arrange their cells and wash. 

At half+past seven, the principal warders breakfast, and the warders serve 
that meal to the prisoners, which is done in twelve minutes. 

At eight, the pump parties again turn out; and at the same time various 
exercise parties, moving in single file, at intervals of fifteen feet, the offi- 
cers being stationed along the line to prevent communication, proceed to 
their separate exercise yé ‘ards, where they remain one hour. 

At five minutes past eight, the chapel bell rings for Divine service, and 
half the prisoners, say two hundred and fifty, are unlocked and conducted to 
the chapel, moving in single file, the officers inspecting and superintending 
the movement until they are seated and bolted in their separate stalls, when 
the prisoners remove their caps and hang up their brass numbers disclosed 
to the view of the inspecting officers. This movement occupies six and a 
half minutes. Each chapel serv ice, on week-days, occupies half-an-hour. 
The remainder of the prisoners, viz. those who are not at chapel, at exer- 





t The prison is supplied with water from an artesian well of three hundred and seventy 
feet depth. It is furnished with two pumps, each of which is worked by cranks attached 
to a horizontal spindle or shaft. These are placed on two houses or ranges parallel to each 
other, and so partitioned off as to form in each sixteen separate stalls, each stall being fitted 
with a crank for a single prisoner to work at it. The cranks are turned ata velocity of about 
thirty-two revolutions per minute, or one thousand nine hundred and twenty re volutions per 
hour, each pump throwing up about six hundred gallons per hour. The Sodeamapeaun of water 
for the use of the prison, and for the supply of the officers’ houses adjacent, requires both 
pumps to be worked six hours daily; consequently the quantity of water thrown up is seven 


thousand two hundred gallons, and the total amount of revolutions performed cleven thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty. 
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Before dismissing the subject of prison reform in England, 
we feel conscience-bound to glance, for a moment, at some of 
the dark shades of the picture.—We owe this to ourselves in 





cise, or at the pumps, work in their cells the regular trade-work; commenc- 
ing at eight o’clock. 

‘Ata quarter before nine, the chapel service being over, the prisoners are 
signalized in silence from their stalls, and return in four sections, or streams, 
moving simultaneously through the four passages leading from the chapel to 
their cells. This movement occupies six and a half minutes. The prison- 
ers at exercise are now withdrawn and locked up. It may here be stated, 
that the prisoners, when out of their cells for any purpose, wear their caps 
with the peaks down, which is sufficiently large to cover their faces as low 
as the mouth, to prevent them from becoming “acquainted with the features 
of each other. In their separate airing yards, where the prisoners cannot 
see each other, they wear their caps w ‘ith the peaks up. 

At nine, the principal warders, warders and extra warders, assemble on 
parade for inspection by the Governor, or Deputy Governor, and present 
their reports in writing relative to the occurrences of the preceding day, 
and the number of the prisoners unlocked in the morning of the same day, 
&c. &c. Immediately after parade the prisoners at the pumps are reliev ed 
by other parties. 

At ten, about one-sixth part of the entire body of the prisoners, that is to 
say, one-half of a school class, a section of which will be in the Reception 
Division, are conducted to the chapel for school instruction, where they 
remain, in alternate stalls, until twelve o’clock; the other half of that 
school class, or another sixth portion of the entire body of prisoners receiv- 
ing instruction from three assistant schoolmasters, who visit them for that 
purpose from cell to cell. At the same time other pump and exercise par- 
ties are sent out. 

At eleven, the pump and exercise parties are withdrawn and others sent 
out. 

At noon the prisoners at school are withdrawn, and the principal warders 
dine, first surrendering to their senior warders the charge of their respec- 
tive divisions. A portion of the prisoners now exercise whilst others who 
attended the school, together with such as received instruction in their cells, 
at their own option, either work, or read and write in their cells, until one 
o’clock, the hour for dinner. 

At one the dinners of the prisoners are distributed, which is completed 
in fourteen minutes. The warders and extra-warders immediately after- 
wards also dine, and the principal warders meanwhile take charge of the 
prison, and, all the prisoners at this time being in their cells, the Governor 
and Deputy Governor make their daily inspection, taking notes of com- 
plaints and requisitions, if any. Each 1s accompanied by a principal war- 
der, who unlocks, and afterwards proves the doors, and receives his instruc- 
tions. After they have dined, the prisoners are at liberty to read or write 
until two o'clock. 

At two, the warders and extra-warders return from dinner; the pump and 
exercise parties turn out; one-half of the school-class for the day is con- 
ducted to the school, and the other half is visited in their cells as in the 
morning, whilst the remainder of the prisoners are employed at their re- 
spective trades. 

At three, the exercise and pump parties are withdrawn, and others sent 
out. 

At four, the exercise and pump parties are again withdrawn, and also the 
prisoners at school. 
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justification of a remark just now made, implying that some of 
the Metropolitan prisons were in a very wretched condition. 
The number of persons confined for crime, in England and 





At half-past four the bell again rings for Divine service, and the prison- 
ers who were absent in the morning now attend that service, returning to 
their cells at a quarter-past five. 

At half-past five the suppers are distributed, which occupies twelve mi- 
nutes; the warders visit their prisoners, see that they are supplied with suf- 
ficient work for the evening; count them; and ascertain that the cells are 
in proper order; whilst the principal warders visit and inspect the external 
parts of their divisions, the exercising yards, the pump-houses, the boun- 
dary wall, and other parts of the prison, to see that all without is secure. 

At five minutes before six, the signal is given for the principal warders, 
warders, and trades’ instructors going off duty, to assemble in the central 
hall. The officers remaining for night duty then receive all necessary di- 
rections. The principal warders going off are three, and the warders six- 
teen; one principal warder and four warders remaining. The principal 
warders, going off, deliver over to the principal warder remaining, a writ- 
ten statement of the number of prisoners in their respective divisions. All 
officers, trades’ instructors and servants quitting the prison, deliver up their 
keys to the principal warder remaining, who deposits them in the key-box, 
Each warder remaining takes charge of a division for the evening, namely, 
from six until ten, the principal warder remaining, superintending the 
whole, inspecting every part of the interior, and locking all passage-doors 
doubly or singly, according to the locking Schedule. 

At eight, the signal-bell rings to cease work and sling hammocks. The 
ensuing hour is occupied by the prisoners in reading, writing, or otherwise, 
ad libitum. The warders then unlock and withdraw all utensils, edge-tools, 
and other implements and articles directed to be removed, neatly arranging 
them outside the cell-doors, which are then double-locked. This with- 
drawal and double-locking is accomplished in half-an-hour. Two of the 
warders then sup, the other two keeping watch in the divisions until nine. 

At a quarter before nine the signal-bell rings for the prisoners to retire 
to bed. 

At nine, the lights in the cells are extinguished, which is accomplished 
in six minutes, and two other warders sup, and the principal warder, and 
one of the warders, visit all parts of the prison where fires have been burn- 
ed, or lights have been used, to see that all is safe, the principal warder 
trying, and the warder following and proving after him, all passage-doors, 
locks and outlets, seeing that all ladders are chained, all dangerous imple- 
ments placed away, and that every portion of the prison is secure for the 
night. 

At ten, the principal warder surrenders charge of the prison to the first 
warder for night-watch, delivers the keys to the Deputy Governor, reports 
to him, or, in his absence, to the Governor, the total number of prisoners 
locked up, and that all is right or otherwise, and goes off duty. 

From ten until six on the following morning the four warders divide the 
watch equally, each patrolling the interior of the prison in turn for two 
hours, and pulling the strings of the watch-clocks every quarter of an hour. 

At midnight the first watch, immediately after being relieved, visits and 
examines the several offices in the entrance corridor to see that all fires and 
lights are extinguished, and that all is there safe. 

At half-past five on the following morning, the fourth watch rings the 


first bell, or signal of preparation for warders to assemble, and prisoners to 
rise. 
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Wales, during the year 1843, is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty thousand,* and of these twelve thousand five hundred 
and forty-three passed through one of the London prisons, 
(Cold-bath-fields,) in a year, or thirty daily! We had an op- 





Sunpays.—On Sundays the warders assemble at half-past seven, instead 
of six A. M. The wards and cells are dusted and swept immediately after 
unlocking. The warders breakfast between half-past eight and nine, 
and the principal warders and prisoners between nine and half-past. 

The prisoners are exercised, but no pumping or work is performed. 
There are three services, viz., at a quarter before eleven until half-past 
twelve ; at halftpast two until four, P. M.; and at half-past six until eight, 
P.M. This arrangement admits of every prisoner attending divine ser- 
vice twice on every alternate Sunday. Dinner is served at the followi ing 
hours :—to the warders between a quarter before one and half-past one ; to 
the principal warders and prisoners, between half-past one and a quarter- 
past two. Supper is served at the same hour as on week-days, viz., at half- 
past five. The evening service detains one principal warder, and eight 
warders, until a quarter-past eight o’clock, viz, two hours and a half later 
than on week-days. 

GENERAL Opservatrons.—In addition to the duties of principal warders 
and warders before mentioned, the former are employed for a considerable 
time daily, at uncertain periods, in inspecting the cells and various parts, 
externally and internally, of their divisions; and the warders, in searching 
and examining their cells, and other portions of their w ards; in shaving 
their prisoners, cutting their hair and supplying them with clean linen, &c., 
weekly ; and the sre are many other miscellaneous duties daily performed by 
principal warders, warders, and extra-warders, which cannot be mentioned 
conveniently within the limits of this routine. 

It may be proper here also to state, that the prisoners never quit their 
cells without wearing their cap-peaks drawn down, and in all their move- 
ments they march in single file, and at intervals of fifteen feet. 

They are employed at trades (except on school-days, and when at exer- 
cise, pump, supper, and attending divine service) from eight, A. M., till one 
P. M., and from two, P. M., till eight, P. M. 

The prisoners employed at the heavy trades, such as carpenters, weavers, 
&c., do not work at all at the pump, and every prisoner has at least one 
hour’s exercise, daily, in the airing-grounds. 

The bedding is removed by each prisoner to his exercising yard to be 
aired; in summer, once in every week, and, in winter, as often as weather 
permits. The prisoners have warm baths every fortnight, and are supplied 
with clean sheets once in every period of six weeks, and, at proper periods, 
With soap, towels, combs, flannels, whiting, brickdust, and all other articles 
necessary for keeping their cells in high order, and for personal cleanliness. 





* We have examined the returns for 1820, as published by the Prison 
Discipline Society of England, and find that the total number of prisoners 
in England proper, confined in that year, was sixty-six thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty, or about one-half the number in 1843.—The total number 
of prisoners which the prisons then were calculated to contain, was sixteen 
thousand and thirty-eight, and the largest number in confinement, at any 
one time, was fifteen thousand one hund-ed and eighty-nine. 
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opportunity to visit this institution some time since, and, 
on the day of our visit, there were eleven hundred convicts. 
eight hundred of whom were females. Eight or ten tread- 
wheels were in constant motion, and a whipping-post, of the 
latest and most improved construction, in frequent use. Among 
the convicts were sixty boys, most of whom were under sen- 
tence for two or three months, on summary conviction before 
a magistrate, (without trial by jury,) of being reputed thieves. 
They work and eat together, and may easily communicate by 
signs or sounds. Of course there was a constant succession 
of prison acquaintances formed here, to be renewed, at short 
intervals, under circumstances and for purposes fearfully inaus- 
picious to their reform. 

The Milbank Penitentiary, in the southern suburbs of Lon- 
don, is one of the most singular prison structures in the world, 
and cost two and a half miilions of dollars. It is now used, 
to some extent, like the hulks, as a receptacle of convicts 
awaiting transportation. It was projected for the accommo- 
dation of eight hundred males and four hundred females, in 
separate cells, and is constructed on a plan prescribed by the 
celebrated Jeremy Bentham. ‘The wall is said to be three 
miles round, containing sixteen acres. Half of the area is 
occupied by six ranges of cells and their appendages, and 
the other half is laid out as garden-ground. The aggregate 
length of cell-passages is two miles! There are twenty- 
eight circular and twelve square stair-cases, each of which 
extends to the top of the building, so that three miles must 
be traversed in merely passing through the common pas- 
sages of the prison. The average number of prisoners in the 
“ general penitentiary,” as it is called, at the date of the latest 
report we have seen, was six hundred and sixteen. The se- 
venth report of the inspectors, which now lies before us, con- 
demns the discipline of this prison as neither calculated to 
deter from crime nor contribute to the personal reformation of 
the offender. 


But it is from NVewgate,* that renowned head-gaol of Lon- 





* The term “ Newgate” doubtless originated in the location of the pri- 
son near one of the gates of the city, erected in the reign of Henry L, 
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don—occupying a spot that has been appropriated to prison 
purposes for five hundred and fifty years—that we have the 
most revolting prison scenes. 

« Newgate has lain in the heart of this great city,” says a 
London writer, “like some foul and undrained marsh into 
which all the waters of corruption were forced. It has ever 
been a fertile nursery of crime. From within its walls physi- 
cal as well as moral contagion has issued and spread disease 
in most noxious and aggravated forms.”” No one can pass 
through the dismal precincts of Newgate without calling to 
mind scenes which chill the blood. The thought that two thou- 
sand human beings have been executed there within less than 
the set period of a single life, (1958 in 66 years, which is at 
the rate of one execution every twelve days,) fills one with 
horror. 

In 1818 the benevolent Mrs. Fry commenced her efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the JVewgate population. Her 
compassion was first drawn towards the children, for whom 
she provided separation and instruction, and soon after she in- 
troduced measures to better the condition of the convicts gene- 
rally. There can be no doubt that most important benefits 
were conferred by her labours; but as recently as 1834, an 





many years after the building of the four original gates. A prison stood there 
as early as 1216, and, at one time, Newgate was what the tower afterwards 
became, the prison for criminals of noble or royal birth. In 1422 it was 
rebuilt wholly, or in part, by the liberality of the eccentric Sir Richard 
Whittington, Sheriff and Lord Mayor of London, with whose name are 
connected many wonderful stories for juvenile amusement. It was nearly 
destroyed by the great fire in 1666, but was repaired in 1672, and stood till 
1770, when it was rebuilt, but was scarcely finished when the riots of 1780 
occurred and the mob liberated the prisoners, set fire to the prison, and 
marched off in triumph with the keys. 

The “ Old Bailey,” which is a much more familiar term than Newgate 
to those who are conversant with the “pleas of the crown,” embraces the 


court premises. The name, in common with bail and bailiff, is doubtless 
derived from a French word, which expresses the idea of a keeper or 
charge-taker. Hence the Sheriff is sometimes called bailiff. It is the po- 
pular belief that the term “ Old Bailey” is taken from Bale Hill, an emi- 
nence in the vicinity, whereon was situated the Bale, or Bailiff’s house, in 


which he held his court for the trial of felons, and which to this day retains 
the name of * Bale Yard.” 
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efficient report describes the prison as still “a prolific source of 
corruption, a disgrace to the metropolis and a national re- 
proach.” In 1839 they say, “ This great metropolitan prison, 
while it continues in its present state, is a fruitful source of 
demoralization and a standing reproach to the character of the 
corporation of the city of London.” The separate cells in 
Newgate are designed for the most heinous offenders. They are 
not warmed, have no privies, and are without stool or table or 
any seat, although each has a Bible and Psayer book! In such 
a prison there were confined, in the year 18387, three thousand 
three hundred and forty-nine prisoners, of whom eight hundred 
and two were females! The current expenses during the same 
year were $40,000. 


Our latest knowledge of the condition of Newgate is from 
the report of the Inspectors for 1843. They say, 


“Jt has been our painful duty again and again to point at- 
tention to the serious evils resulting from eaol association and 
consequent necessary contamination in this prison. ‘The im- 
portance of this prison in this point of view is very great. As 
the great metropolitan prison for the untried, it is here that 
those most skilled in crime of e\ ‘ary form, those whom the 
temptations, the excesses, and the experience of this great city 
have led through a course of crime to the highest skill in the 
arts of depredation and to the lowest degradation of infamy, 
meet together with those who are new to such courses, and 
who are only too ready to learn how they may pursue the 
career they have just entered upon, with most security from 
detection and punishment, and with greater success and indul- 
gence. The numbers committed, nearly four thousand per an- 
num, which have 1 rapidly increased, and are still increasing, 
render this a subject of still greater moment. Of this number, 
about one-fifth are acquitted: many of these return to their as- 
sociates with increased knowledge and skill in crime; with lost 
characters; with more hardened dispositions from their asso- 
ciation here with others worse than themselves: and with their 
sense of shame and self-respect sadly diminished, if not utterly 
destroyed, by exposure to others, and by increased gaol ac- 
quaint: unces. Many other are sentenced to short terms of im- 
prisonme “y and in like manner soon get back again to their 
former courses and companions ; and each of these becomes a 
source of greater mischief to the public, and of danger and se- 
duction to the unwary and inexperienced. We most seriously 
protest against Newgate asa great school of crime. Associ- 

ated together in large numbers and in utter idleness, frequently 

Vor. 1.—17 
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moved from ward to ward, and thereby their prison acquaint- 
ance much enlarged, we affirm that the prisoners must quit this 
prison worse than they enter it. [It is said that prisoners are 
here but for a short time, and therefore that much mischief 
cannot be done. Many of them are here for three weeks and 
more, and are locked up together in numbers from three to 
twenty, for twenty out of twenty- four hours, without the re- 
straining presence even of an officer, without occupation or 
resource, without instruction, except that aflorded by the daily 
chapel service, and by the short visits which a chaplain can 
pay from ward to ward in so large a prison, and by the books 
which are placed in the wards. At the end of three weeks 
what remains to be learned that any inmate of a ward can 
teach?) What narrative of guilty or sensual adventure remains 
untold? What anticipation of future success and indulgence 
that has not been dwelt upon? Some few have courage to fly 
from such mischievous companionship, and ask, after a few 
hours’ experience of the wards of Newgate, to be placed in the 
separate cells; but it is not to be expected that many will vo- 
luntarily fly from company which distracts thought, to seclu- 
sion and their own unhappy reflections. The arrangements, 
however, for these few, are such as to deter them from availing 
themselves of them. The solitary cells are the old condemned 
celis of Newgate, which are now used as refractory cells for 
those who offend against the discipline of the prison, or for 
those charged with unnatural offences or with the most brutal 
crimes; and if a young man, who has never before been in pri- 
son—who wishes to retain the little good that remains to him— 
and who is disgusted with the characters he has met in the 
prison, and the language and conversation he has been obliged 
to hear, requests to be put apart, he is removed to one of these 
cells. They are cold, ill-ventilated, dark, small, and even with- 
out a seat to sit upon. At our last inspection we found two 
young men of comparatively respectable appearance, who, dis- 
gusted with the bad conversation, the oaths, and the indecent 
language which they said they had heard in the wards, re- 
quested to be alone: and who preferred solitude in these 
wretched cells to such companionship! One had been a month 
in separate confinement under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances possible; and yet did not regret the choice he had 
made.” 


We have transcribed this long extract, not only to justify the 
surprise we just now expressed, that such a prison should be 
suffered to remain within gun-shot of Pentonville an hour longer 
than would be needful tu demolish it; but also to record the 
voluntary and extraordinary testimony given at the close of 
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the extract, to our separate principle. If men, who have any 
moral feeling or self respect to preserve, will voluntarily retire 
to a “cold, ill-ventilated, dark, small cell, without even a seat,” 
preferring SEPARATION, even there, to the companionship 
of their fellow-convicts in the courts and yards, it proves either 
that they are made of “sterner stuff”? than most men, or it 
shows that separation has a power of attraction to a mind that 
desires reform, for which its opponents are slow to give it cre- 
dit. “A month’s separate confinement, wnder the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances possible, had not occasioned a regret for 
the choice he had made.” ‘There may be great advantages, 
for aught we know, in the Auburn or silent system, if the idea 
of reforming men is abandoned, and the object is only to keep 
them ceaselessly tasked with profitable labour, upon such pains 
and penalties as the officer in charge may inflict. But if it is 
admitted that there may be something left in the soul of even 
the most abject convict, which sympathy and tenderness and 
efficacious, but humane discipline, can use as the nucleus of a 
new character, and around which may be gathered the mo- 
tives and principles of a better lif2, then separation from every 
contaminating influence, and if possible, from every object 
without the convict’s own breast, that may suggest the thought 
of crime, becomes all but indispensable. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not forget that every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. We attribute no undue efficacy to 
external médns and agencies. But He, who has made us capa- 
ble of moral government, has also appointed the laws of our 


nature, and he has given to kindness a power over the human 
mind which few can gainsay or resist. And let it never be 
forgotten, that it is one of the cardinal advantages of the sepa- 
rate principle of prison discipline, that it gives an opportunity 
to apply this divine law of love under circumstances eminent- 
ly favourable to its eflicacy.* 


4 
7 





* A beautiful exposition of the power of the law of kindness over the hu- 
man heart, is furnished by an eminent Scotch divine,t and we are the more 


t Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 
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Stvce the foregoing article was prepared, we have received, 
through the courtesy of our friend, Wu. Crawrorp, Esq. of 
London, the “ Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons on the 





ready to give still farther circulation to such sentiments, inasmuch as some 
of our contemporaries, who have influence over the popular mind, are dis- 
posed to treat with contempt, the very idea of subduing a felon by kind- 
ness! ‘They flippantly attribute all such schemes to a morbid sensibility, 
and would visit upon the transgressor an outlawry, not only from human 
society, but from human sympathy. Do such men consider how many of 
the convicts in our penitentiaries are “more sinned against than sinning?” 
Do they think how imperfect and unequal are the judgments of the most up- 
right earthly tribunals? Does it occur to them how often the innocent may 


suffer and the guilty escape? Would they take for themselves the measure 
they mete to others? 


Dr. Chalmers is commending a high regard to the moral feelings of the 
poor in the municipal provision which is made for their relief, and after 


showing how deep a principle of gratitude may exist, even among the most 
lesti/ute of our species, he says :— 


“Tt is also of importance to remark the degree of strength in which it 
does actually exist among the most depraved cf our species. And on this 
subject we think the venerable Howarp has be« queathed to us a most strik- 
ing and valuable observation. You know the history of this man’s enter- 
prises ; how his doings and his observations were among the veriest outcasts 
of humanity ; how he descended into prison-houses, and there made himself 
familiar with all that could most revolt or terrify, in the exhibition of our*® 
fallen nature; how, for this purpose, he made the tour of Europe; but in- 
stead of walking in the footsteps of other travellers, he toiled his painful 
and persevering way through these receptacles of worthlessness: and, sound 
experimentalist as he was, did he treasure up the phenomena of our nature 
throughout all the stages of misfortune or depravity. We may well con- 
ceive the scenes of moral desolation that would often meet his eye; and 
that, as he looked to the hard, and dauntless, and defying aspect of crimi- 
nality before him, he would sicken in despair of ever finding one remnant 
ofa purer and better principle, by which he might lay hold of these unhap- 
py men, and convert them into the willing and the consenting agents of 
their own rune oh ation. And yet such a principle he found, and found it, 
as he tells us, after years of intere ourse, as the fruit of his greater e xpe- 
rience and hin longer observation; and gives, as the result of it, that convicts, 
and that, among the most desperate of them all, are not ungovernable, and 
that there is a way of managing even the Mm, and that the way is, without 
relaxing, in one iota, from the steadiness of ‘a calm and resolute discipline, 
to treat them with tenderness, and to show them that you have humanity; 
and thus a principle, of itself so beautiful, that to expatiate upon, gives, in 
the eyes of some, an air of fantastic declamation to our argument, is ‘actually 
deponed to, by an aged and sagacious observer. It is the very principle of 
our text, and it would appear that it kee ps a lingering hold of our nature, 
even in the last and lowest degree of human wickedness; and that, when 
abandoned by every other principle, this may still be detected—that even 
among the most hackne yed and most hardened of malefactors, there is still 

about them a softer part which will give way to the demonstrations of ten- 
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Construction, Ventilation and Details of Pentonville Prison,” 
dated August 8, 1844, pp. 62, Svo. with twenty-two plans of 
various sections of the structure and of its internal arrangements 
and conveniences. We find nothing in it which requires any 
change or modification of the views we have expressed, but 
much to confirm and strengthen them. We shall probably 
refer to some of its most interesting features in a future number. 





Art. [V.—Annual Reports made to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, at their October Session, 1844, by the Inspectors, 
Warden and Physician of the Rhode Island State Prison.— 
Providence, 1844, pp. 38. 


In the report of the inspectors, comprising three pages of 
the pamphlet before us, we are informed, that during the past 
year the affairs of the prison have been conducted in a manner 
satisfactory to them, and that the results, as it respects the 
health of the prisoners and the produce of their labour, have 
been better than in any previous year. A new workshop has 
been finished at an expense of $2,400, and the prison regu- 
lations, compelling labour in silence, except during meal time 
and an hour for reading of the Bible, have undergone revision. 
The inspectors lament the want of adequate provision for the 
moral instruction of the convicts, and speak of serious objec- 
tions to admitting a large number of voluntary instructors. 
The accounts of the County Jail and State Prison have been 
kept together, and the charge to the State for both, during the 
past year, has been about $2,000. Had the State’s Prison been 
kept distinct, the inspectors believe that the labour of the con- 
victs would have paid the expenses of the prison, and increased 
the property on hand 1000 or 1500 dollars, or a profit on the 
labour of each convict of from 50 to 75 dollars per annum. 








derness; that this one ingredient of a better character is still found to sur- 
vive the dissipation of all the others,—that fallen as a brother may be, from 
the moralities which at one time adorned him, the manifested good will of 
his fellow-man still carries a charm and an influence along with it; and 
that, therefore, there lies in this an operation which, as no poverty can viti- 
ate, so no depravity can extinguish.” 


17° 
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From the “ Rules and Regulations” now in force, we learn, 
that the hours of labour are trom fifteen minutes after sunrise, 
till half an hour before sunset, from March to September, and 
until 8 P. M. from September to March, except one and a half 
hours for meals and reading. That food is delivered tirice a 
day, in such quantities and of such descriptions as shall be 
prescribed by the warden, under the advice of the inspectors. 
Any convict injuring tools, materials, &c. &c., is deprived of 
food and water for twenty-four hours—if repeated, for forty-eight 
hours; the same punishment for every attempt at communica- 
tion outside the walls, or for speaking to any one but-an officer 
or legally authorized person within the walls; for any insolent 
remark to an inspector, warden or under-keeper, the same: and 
for refusing to work, the supply of food and water is withheld 
till he returns to duty. Neglect to keep person or cell in good 
order, causes a stoppage of food. Moving faster than a mode- 
rate waik, or passing or walking by the side of another, causes 
a deprivation of food and water for twenty-four hours. For 
violation of any of the rules, however, “the warden is directed 
to cause corporeal punishment to be inflicted, if in his discre- 
tion it be preferable to the prescribed penalty.” No walking 
for exercise in the corridor, except by order of the physician, or 
in the prison yard, except by permission of four or the whole 
board of inspectors. The physician makes a weekly visit, by 
law, but shall not enter the cells unless he deems it necessary. 
Convicts cannot speak -to the physician except in relation to 
their health, nor to the moral instructors except in relation to 
the subjects of their instruction, nor to any other person in re- 
lation to any matter not especially connected with their duty, 
except official visiters, and “no convict shall make any com- 
plaint, except to the inspectors or warden, or in reply to a 
question asked by an official visiter.” 

The above summary of the prominent rules of the prison, 
gives a general idea of the means used for keeping up this sys- 
tem of discipline. Some are good and others objectionable— 
to several we may have occasion to refer hereafter. 

The report of the warden is a document of much greater 


pretension, and fills more than twenty pages of the pamphlet. 
It deserves a more extended notice at our hands than we shall 
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be able to give it, not only from the pointed manner in which 
many doubtful statements are put forth, and from the unsound- 
ness of many of its views, but from its considering as settled 
facts, from a very limited experience, what have elsewhere 
been fully proved, after manifold experiments, to be unfounded 
assumptions. 

From this section of the document we learn that the Rhode 
Island prison was opened about six years ago, under the care 
of its present warden, with three prisoners; and that the in- 
crease for each year since, has been about ten. “ That this 
prison was constructed and established upon the plan” of “ la- 
bour in strictly solitary confinement,”—that after receiving about 
forty prisoners, in a period of four years, this system was 
given up for what was deemed sutlicient reasons, and “ the 
prisoners caused to perform their labours upon a platform in 
the corridor of the prison. Subsequently a convenient work- 
shop has been erected for the purpose; and the prisoners are 
assembled together on the Sabbath for religious exercises.” 

This change, it appears, was urged by the warden upon the 
proper authority, from his conviction of the ill effects of the 
system first adopted; a measure which we must confess we 
hardly thought justifiable without more extended experience or 
a greater effort to ascertain the causes of the evils which had 
been discovered. We cannot kelp feeling that there was 
somewhere a want of confidence in the beginning, and we are 
much surprised, that before giving up a system, (which else- 
where was working to the admiration of every intelligent and 
philanthropic observer, who was willing to take the trouble to 
make a deliberate and particular examination of its effects,) 
greater efforts were not made to ascertain the origin of the 
physical and mental defects which were supposed to call for so 
radical a change in the mode of discipline. 

At this distance, and at this day, with all the information 
within our reach, it is not easy to say what these causes may 
have been, but whatever they were, it appears to us that it 
would have been more conformable to the spirit of the age to 
have sought them out, and if possible, to have remedied them, 
than to have recommended an entire abandonment of the svs- 
tem. The statistics of the Rhode Island prison for its first 
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four years are really of little value; so small a number of ob- 
servations, in so short a period of time, can hardly fail to lead to 


error, as statistics on any subject for short periods and small 


numbers are almost sure to do. It would be easy to do away 


with the whole force of this argument of a failure of the sepa- 
rate system with forty convicts and four years’ experience, by 
the fact of its complete success with more than one thousand 
convicts, and for a period of thirteen or fourteen years in other 
prisons on the same system! ‘The operations of institutions 
for separate confinement have been watched by men as purely 
benevolent, as constantly attentive, as honourable and trustwor- 
thy as any in the world, and their observations have been as un- 
intermitting during the long period referred to, as those of the 
gentlemen of Rhode Island could possibly have been. 

The value of a well-tried system of prison discipline is hard- 
ly to be tested by forty cases, of even the most critical obser- 
vation. ‘The statistics of diseases will show into what errors 


such deductions may lead us. In one of the institutions of 


Philadelphia, not many years since, near twenty successive 
cases of mania a potu, recovered, and the gentleman in attend- 
ance was almost ready to boast of curing 100 per cent. of that 
disease, and lauding the remedy by which it had been effected; 
but mark the sequel—of the next six patients received, and 
treated in the same manner, three died, which was a mortality 
of 50 per cent. It would have been equally far from the truth 
to have stated either that all cases of mania 4 potu were cured, 
or that 50 per cent. died. We are disposed to believe that the 
most enlightened manner of carrying out the separate system, 
in another four years, might have satisfied our friends in Rhode 
Island that they were at least hasty in their decision to adopt 
the new discipline. 

We have already said, it is not easy now to discover what 
may have been the exciting causes of the great amount of 
ailments occurring in the Rhode Island Penitentiary. 


It might 
have been a want of the proper kind of labour for 


separated 
convicts, or a want of suflicient intercourse with the moral in- 
structors and other prison officers, a want of proper food or 
clothing, or errors of warming or ventilation, &c.; these are a 
few of the causes that may have exercised an injurious influ- 
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ence. One of them, and a very important one, too, (bad venti- 
lation,) is referred to by the physician in his third report,* for 
1840. After mentioning the unusual amount of sickness, he 
says, “ As to the causes, one has unquestionably been bad or 
imperfect ventilation; on the plan of choking the ventilators, 
that thereby the heat of the cells was retained.”’ ‘The physi- 
cian in his fourth report speaks ‘of “ most of the prisoners hav- 
ing been troubled with bowel complaints,” and “there have 
been several cases of dysentery and two cases of mental de- 
rangement and fears of another.” No causes for the general 
prevalence of these “ bowel complaints” are given. Separate 
confinement could hardly have been sufficient. In reference 
to deprivation of food, the inspectors speak of the want of food 
having, in some cases, been endured until great weakness re- 
sulted. It was in this same report, that a want of confidence ap- 
pears first to be manifested, and a change of system advocated 
—and within the next year the silent system was substituted. 

“Does the result justify the change?!” is triumphantly asked 
by the Warden, and he does not hesitate to answer in the at- 
firmative. We must confess we are not so easily satisfied as 
our friends in Rhode Island appear to have been, for even since 
this boasted change, it appears, from the report before us, that 
of “the nineteen committed since the (separate) system was 
abandoned, three only, two whites and a black, have shown 
symptoms of derangement.” “ On/y three’? out of nineteen! 
nearly one-sixth of the whole! And is this the boasted effect 
of the change in less than two vears! During the first two 
years of the separate system, we hear little, if any thing, of 
mental ailments; the inspectors in their second report say, 
“of the eflects of the discipline and regimen of the State Pri- 
son upon the convicts, the inspectors have a very favourable 
opinicn. Hrperience shows it to be beneficial, rather than inju- 
rious to health.” 

Three cases of insanity in nineteen prisoners, in a period of 
two years, is certainly less than ten out of forty prisoners, in 
four years! but even the first proportion is so much higher than 
is now found in any well-conducted prison on the separate 





* As quoted in a publication of the (Boston) Prison Discipline Society. 
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system, that it will scarcely be considered any where, a very 
powerful argument for resorting to the Auburn system. 

When the Warden of the Rho-le Island prison discovered the 
existence of a large proportion of insanity among his prisoners, 
he seems to have looked to a change of system as the only 
remedy for this unquestionably very serious evil. He appears, 
we repeat, to have taken too little pains to ascertain whether 
there were not other means of preventing the frequency of its 
occurrence. He seems to have forgotten, too, what is now well 
established, that a much larger proportion of insane is always 
to be expected in a prison, than in a free and honest popula- 
tion,* and that this proportion is likely to be vastly increased 
in States, where no provision is made for the insane poor, and 
where insane persons, convicted of crimes, will constantly be 
sent to prison, for the security of the community, as we know 
is constantly the case in Pennsylvania, and which there is 
every reason to believe has been the case in Rhode Island. 

It may not be amiss to remark, too, that one of the three 
cases out of nineteen prisoners, occurring with the silent sys- 
tem, exhibits very nearly the train of symptoms which in an- 
other part of the report are spoken of as being the peculiar 
traits of insanity from separate confinement. 

We acknowledge freely, that the eighteen convicts now in the 
Rhode Island prison, are unreasonable men if they complain of 
the severity of the system, (unless it be the flogging,) which is 
there adopted. Eighteen men, in a handsome workshop, 
“about fifty feet square, nearly twenty feet high, light, well 
ventilated and warm,”t—* a spacious airy room, neatly fimsh- 
ed, arched and lighted from the ceiling,’—* having the ap- 
pearance of an artist’s study; the desks arranged one behind 
the other, and the prisoners sitting with their backs to the visi- 
ters, cannot know they are seen;’’t these eighteen men, in this 
pleasant apartment, at least some of them in arm chairs, en- 
gaged in painting fans! might almost be envied by many an 





* Vide a review of M. Lélut’s paper, in our last number. 
+ Inspectors report. 


t Vide Niles’ Register, February 8, 1845. 
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honest labourer, whose hours of hard toil are as many, and 
whose fare is hardly better than that of these felons! by many 
a worthy mechanic, whose whole days are spent in narrow, 
ill-ventilated and uncomfortable rooms, and whose labour taxes 
to the utmost all the physical powers which an unhealthy occu- 
pation leaves him. 

We are far from being advocates of severity in prison disci- 
pline, but prisons are and should be places of punishment as 
well as reformation. While we show the convict, that the com- 
munity still has an interest in his temporal and spiriiual wel- 
fare,—while we offer an abundance of the proper means of moral 
instruction, and let the voice of kindness and sympathy gladden 
his dark hours, we would still have him feel that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, and that there is a weighty penalty 
attached to the commission of crime. We have feared that of 
late, there was a morbid kind of feeling on the increase in the 
community—a benevolence which selected only the offender 
against the laws and his fellow-men, as the especial object of 
attention; asking for him a degree of comfort—a possession of 
luxuries almost—and an exemption from mental trials and phy- 
sical toils and rigid discipline, scarce known to thousands of the 
poor but worthy sons of poverty throughout our land. With 
such a sickly philanthropy we have no sympathy, and no faith 
in any great good ever to result from it. 

We are not disposed to difler from the Warden when he 
speaks of his advantageous position for detecting every symp- 
tom of insanity, commencing as he did with but three prison- 
ers, and having an annual increase of ten. Nothing could cer- 
tainly be more favourable as regards numbers at least, for dis- 
covering the first symptoms of insanity; but we would ask, 
would insanity be as likely to be detected in the prison on the 
Auburn plan? If men were able to take their food, to work 
regularly and were not noisy, would their mental ailments be 
as likely to be discovered? That there are many such insane 
men—individuals capable of doing all this, and yet thoroughly 
deranged, is easily proved by a visit to any large insane hos- 





pital. As the number in a workshop increased from twenty to 
two or three hundred, still less likely would it be, that these 
symptoms would be noticed. 
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The Warden having satisfied himself that the separate sys- 
tem (always styled the solitary, however, in the report before 
us) “had the inherent and incurable defect of being in opposi- 
tion to the laws of the physical nature of its subjects,” fa- 
vours us with his theory, in which he maintains that the 


insanity, developed in the Rhode Island prison, corresponds 


precisely in its character with delirium tremens, although ex- 
cited by a widely different cause. We confess we are not con- 
vinced of the soundness of these views, by the long train of 
reasoning brought to their support. Although we believe fully 
that to produce the highest intellectual development in man, 
all the advantages that can be derived from external circum- 
stances, from varied scenery, from travel, from diversified 
modes of mental and physical exercise, from intellectual so- 
ciety, and an endless variety of objects are desirable—stili we 
cannot admit that they are necessary to preserve the mind as 
it is, or to prevent a decay of its powers. 

Experience, careful observation by competent individuals, 
is the best answer to this question. But, setting that aside, can 
it be credited that an individual, placed in a comfortable cell, 
dry, well warmed and well ventilated, with good wholesome 
food, an abundance of clothing of the proper kind—every con- 
venience for cleanliness—an active occupation for several 
hours each day—daily exercise (in some prisons, at least) in 
the open air—interesting books for leisure hours—a light dur- 
ing the long evenings—frequent visits from the oflicers, the mo- 
ral instructors, the official visiters, as well as from the humane 
and inquiring, and from conversation with them—can it be 
credited, that a man’s mind is to be destroyed, with all these 
advantages, simply by depriving him of a sight of his fellows 
in guilt, as they perform their allotted labour in the same apart- 
ment! If the mind is destroyed by a life of this kind for one, 
two, three or four years, how is it, that so many of the free 
population, who are compelled to labour alone, from earliest 
morn till latest night, in low, badly lighted, badly warmed and 
badly ventilated apartments, who have no time to enjoy the 
pure air of heaven, but on the blessed Sabbath; and then, from 
physical prostration, are apt to spend that short interval of re- 
pose in the ale-house or dram-shop—how is it that these men 
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retain their natural mental integrity? How much better off, 
in scarce any respect, but freedom, is many an honest weaver 
—many engaged in various branches of the arts—who, to con- 
stant toil and the privations of poverty, have added the rank- 
ling cares and anxieties which want brings with it! 

How is it that the minds of the blind, shut out completely, 
as they are, from all the many diversified means of enjoyment 
and improvement offered by the sense of vision, still remain 
as strong and as healthful as ever they were? It would be 
easy to extend the examples which go to refute the theory of 
our author, but they can scarcely be required by our readers. 

How much of the kind of social intercourse that improves 
and elevates and developes, or even preserves mind, is to be 
found in the silent system, in which (if what it professes could 
be carried out) no word is ever spoken, no token of recognition 
ever given, no sign exchanged with those, of whose presence 
the prisoner is conscious ? 

In running a forced parallel between insanity in prisons and 
delirium tremens, the Warden forgets that the latter disease is 
not always produced by the sudden abstraction of stimulus. 
It not only occurs from this cause, but often in the midst of a 
debauch. And often, too, when liquor in abundance is at 
hand, the wretched sufferer feels such gastric derangement, 
that he looks upon it with utter loathing. We would also re- 
mind our author, that, although he may quote, justly high au- 
thority for brandy as a remedy in delirium tremens, he may 
discover equally high authority and extensive experience for 
the equally great success of cold water or the simplest bitter 
infusions in the same disease; by referring to the excellent 
physician of the South Boston Hospital and other medical gen- 
tlemen of that and other cities. 

The four cases which are given, of the insanity which oe- 
curred in the Rhode Island Prison, are too loosely reported, 
and too deficient in the previous history of the convicts and 
of their mental tendencies, to be satisfactory, or to prove 
conclusively that their disease originated solely from. their 
separate confinement. We do not know whether insanity was 
not an hereditary disease with them; whether they may not 
have had previous attacks of it, or perhaps of delirium tre- 

Vor. L—18 
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mens, as intemperance is reported to have impaired the health 
of at least one of the four cases referred to. 

It is a little remarkable, too, that of the three cases of insa- 
nity which occurred among the nineteen subjected to the 
Auburn plan of discipline, one became insane in the fourth 
month; another was so far deranged as to disqualify him for 
labour in the eighth month, (when the derangement began is 
not stated,) and the third in the sixth month of confinement. 
Long sentences would seem, from this, not to be necessary for 
the development of insanity with the silent system. 

We differ wholly from our author in his estimate of the advan- 
tages of aman going out into the world, unknown to those 
who have been his fellow-convicts. We have positive facts, 
in considerable number too, that prove, conclusively, that it is 
an advantage which has never been over-estimated by the 





friends of the separate system,—facts which are worth more 
than volumes of theory. 

In criticising the reports which have emanated from the East- 
ern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, the Warden of the Rhode Island 
prison ridicules the idea of dementia ever being curable, and 
appears to think the term acule dementia, used in some of these 
reports, as utterly preposterous, and says it “ sounds somewhat 
strangely to an old-fashioned practitioner.” Now although the 
term acute dementia may sound strangely to “ an old-fashioned 
practitioner,” it certainly can not, to any one familiar with 
medieal literature, or who has ever consulted standard authors 
on the subject of insanity. It would be easy to multiply autho- 
rities for this term, but it may be sufficient here to refer to 
Esquirol and Foville, admitted by all as among the first wri- 
ters on the subject. Msquirol* speaks distinctly of dementia 
being acute and chronic, simple or complicated, continuous, 
remittent or intermittent. And, subsequently, observes, that 
acute dementia is cured by the aid of regimen, tonics,t &e. 

So Foville, another high authority, in the able article on 
mental alienation, in the Dictionnaire de Medicine et de Chirur- 
gie Pratique, recognises the same distinction of acute and 
chronic dementia, and speaks of the former as susceptible of 





* Esquirol Maladies Mentales, Vol. 1. p, 224. 
+ Ibid. p. 259. 
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cure.* The same varieties are recognised by Prichard and 
other English writers. Cases of acute dementia, which have 
been cured, in insane hospitals in this country, could easily be 
referred to, if required, to add to what has already been stated. 

We do not wish, however, to be considered as agreeing 
with the gentleman whose reports of the Eastern Penitentiary 
have been referred to, that all the cases there reported were 
really cases of acute dementia. We have no doubt but that 
the symptoms of acute dementia were present; but all that 
class of cases that recovered in three or four days, or even as 
many weeks, we have always believed were cases of decep- 
tion. Even acute dementia is rarely if ever cured in such 
short periods. In saying this we mean no imputation upon 
the medical officer who treated these cases. We believe he 
did all that any one, similarly situated, could have done; but 
what medical man, in short and hurried visits, twice or three 
times a week, to a large penitentiary, could detect attempts at 
deception? And some of the cases were well, according to 
the reports, before more than two or three visits could have 
been paid them. It is for this, among other reasons, that we 
have deemed the appointment of a resident medical officer at 
the Eastern Penitentiary, a highly important measure, and one 
which cannot fail to be productive of important results. To 
their careful and cautious investigations of the effect of sepa- 
rate confinement upon the mental and physical health of the 
prisoners, philanthropists will look with great interest, as their 
positions give them advantages for Investigation, on.this sub- 
ject, not possessed by any other persons. 

It may not be amiss, as an offset to the opinions of the war- 
den of the Rhode Island prison, with his forty prisoners, to give 
the results of Dr. Hartshorne’s steady observation during fifteen 
months’ residence in the Eastern Penitentiary, and a careful, 
and, we believe, entirely impartial investigation of its effects 
on 548 persons, confined there during that period,—premis- 
ing that Dr. Hartshorne entered upon the duties of that appoint- 
ment with the advantage of having had considerable opportu- 
nities of becoming familiar with insanity, its history, peculiari- 








* Dict. Med. et Chir. p. 572. 
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ties and its treatment. From this gentleman’s last report,* 
we learn that more of those discharged had their health posi- 
tively improved during their residence, than had it impaired or 
died, no pardons having been granted on account of ill health 
of any kind. In speaking of the sickness in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, during the last six months of his residence there, Dr. 
Hartshorne says, emphatically, “ There is nothing in the nature 
of these cases, or in any of the sickness or suffering presented 
to my view, in the course of an additional half year’s residence 
within the walls, that would justify me in changing any of the 
sentiments expressed in the last report, respecting the compa- 
ratively harmless influence of separate imprisonment upon the 
mental and physical health. I have not yet discovered any 
disease peculiar to the penitentiary, or that could be attributed, 
with any show of reason, to the especial action of this mode 
of confinement.” And again: “ All that [ have seen and heard 
during my fifteen months’ residence, in daily contact with the 
unfortunate subjects of our observations, has only increased 
the confidence which the better understanding of the question 
soon forced upon me, that the horrors of seclusion, as prac- 
tised in the separate cells, and compared to the modified sepa- 
ration of the silent system, were altogether imaginary, and 
that the fears in respect to its effects upon the reason were 
equally groundless. Certain it is, that more than one instance 
has been presented to me, where the moral and reasoning 
faculties, in short, the whole tone of mind, has been decidedly 
improved under the chastening influence of a quiet and indus- 
trious seclusion from the haunts of vice, varied only by puri- 
fying intercourse, instructive books and respectable associ- 
ates.” 

One fact, respecting the separate or Pennsylvania system of 
prison discipline, is unquestionable. ‘Those who have watched 
its effects, longest and most carefully—who have taken the 
trouble to know each prisoner subjected to it—to ascertain by 
personal and patient observation, its influence, morally and 
physically, have always been its firmest friends,x—while most 
of the objections to the system will be found to have come 





* Report of Eastern Penitentiary for 1844. 
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from those whose means of understanding it have been very 
imperfect, and whose observations have either been very limited 
or made in a hasty and careless manner. 

Those who have had ample opportunities of witnessing the 
working of the Auburn system, and of comparing it with that 
adopted in Pennsylvania, we are confident can never consent 
to give up the distinguishing feature of the lateer—the complete 
isolation of each convict from his fellow-prisoners—* solitary 
only against the contagion of evil, but not to the influence of 
good;” that is the all-important principle, about which we feel 
there can be no error. If perfection is not attained in the 
construction of prisons—in management—in regimen—in em- 
ployment—in moral instruction—in means of exercise, let us 
so on as zealous inquirers after truth, and anxious to promote 
the best interests of society. Let us improve to the utmost, 
but let there not be a thought of surrendering the fundamental 
principle of a system, which, if there is any dependence to be 
placed in human testimony, has already done all that could 
have been reasonably hoped for—whien has effected a vast 
amount of good, and prevented immeasurable evil—the only 
system by which we can feel positive that if offenders are not 
made better by their residence in prison, they, at least, are not 
made worse, 





~t-— 


Art. V.—Professor Tellkampf’s Essay presented at the late 
New York Meeting. 


We noticed, in our last number, the first report of “ the Pri- 
son Association of New York.” We have since received and 
read, with attention and interest, a sketch of the proceedings 
at the preliminary meeting. We hoped to have been furnished, 
in season for our present number, with the report of the dele- 
gation from our own Society to that meeting, but it is not at 
hand, and our readers must take comfort, as we do, from the 
thought, that so valuable a contribution is yet in reserve for 
them. 


In the mean time, however, we cannot permit some 
observations, said to have been made by one gentleman on 
that occasion, to pass without a brief comment. The ne- 
18* 
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cessity for this would have been less urgent, if the paper, 
which is published as having been read at the meeting, had 
actually been read; but peculiar circumstances prevented 
this, and therefore the corrections and explanations which 
might have been much better made by our delegation at 
the time, must be given now under great disadvantages. 
We presume it gs only through inadvertence that the sanction 
of that large and respectable meeting is virtually given to Pro- 
fessor Tellkampf’s paper, of the contents of which they were 
not apprised, till they saw it in print! 

But our present business is rather with the misapprehensions 
and mistakes which the paper contains, than with the mode of 
giving it publicity. 

The Professor falls into a very grave error at the outset of 
his remarks, when he says that “ both systems” (Auburn and 
Pennsylvania) separate the convicts * by different means.”* It 
may be truly said, then, we suppose, that the sepAKATE SYSTEM 1s 
adopted at Auburn, Sing Sing, &c.! For if the Professor states 
the point truly, the only difference between the prisons at those 
places, and the Eastern Penitentiary, is in the means employ- 
ed to carry out one and the same system. We think some of 
our friends abroad would receive such a statement, from such 
a source, with no little surprise. 

Yet we scarcely know which most to admire, the boldness 
of the Professor’s position, or the ingenuity and_self-possession 
with which he maintains it. He thinks a hundred persons, 
occupying the same apartment, but maintaining strict silence, 
are as truly separate, the one from the other, as if each 
individual occupied an entirely distinct and separate apart- 
ment. The Philadelphia system works “by means of bodily 
separation in partitioned cells,” and the “ Auburn system” by 
enforcing silence during the day and separation during the 
night;” so that a well regulated common school would perhaps 
illustrate Professor 'Tellkampf’s idea of a sePARATE SYSTEM Of pri- 
son discipline, as well as any other familiar object. To give 
the most perfect finish to the idea (we had almost said the joke) 
the learned professor actually proceeds to vindicate the prisons 
of the Auburn construction, from the very self-same objections 





* Report of the Proceedings, p. 42. 
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that have been so loudly urged against the separate principle, as 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania system. ‘If society would 
not subvert the true objects of punishment,” he says, “ and 
expose the convicts to the danger of becoming more depraved, 
it must separate them.” Both systems have therefore been 
correct in their design of seranatine prisoners.’’* And so it 
seems that, by a ruse of the Professor, our system has lost its 
distinctive name and feature, and henceforth, the separate sys- 
tem which has always been silent, is to be identified with the 
silent system, which has never been separate ! 

Professor Tellkampf, in perfect keeping with this strange 
delusion, proceeds to examine the two modes of carrying out the 
common purpose of separation. And with seemingly great mag- 
nanimity, he imputes to them both one common and very seri- 
ous defect, viz. that they do not accomplish their purpose. He as- 
serts that the prisoners, under both modes, do communicate; at 
Auburn, by signs and other means, and at the Hastern Penitenti- 
ary through “the openings tor fresh air—through the windows of 
the cells and through the apparatus for warming the cells, &c.” 
What his omnibus of an “&c.” may carry within itself, we know 
not, but we are quite sure that the specified methods of commu- 
nication are almost, if not altogether, a figment of the Professor’s 
fancy. Still, if the facts were, to the letter, as he states them, 
there is one advantage left to us of Pennsylvania, which the 
Auburn system cannot possibly enjoy; we can make passages 
for air and light and heat, through which no intelligible oral 
communication can be had; but the Auburn discipline cannot, 
by any possibility, prevent intelligible intercourse by signs. 
How strange it is that a gentleman of intelligence (and such 
we have understood Professor Tellkampf to be) should not 
know, or knowing, should lose sight for a moment of this grand 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania (which he must know is the 
only true separate) system, viz. that 1r ExcLupEs, from any body 
of convicts, no matter how multitudinous, ALL KNOWLEDGE OF EACH 
oTHERS PERSONS. ‘The Auburn system is, in its very nature, 
incapable of this; and the advocates of that system unequivo- 
cally condemn it, and woul not adopt it if they could. Yet 





* Report of the Proceedings, p, 42. 
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the Professor treats both systems as if the only difference 
between them consisted in the means of accomplishing an ob- 
ject common to both, viz. the separation of convicts. He enu- 
merates the merits which he ascribes to them in common— 
such as, first, having “ prevented, at least in some degree, the 
corruption of prisoners by separatine them.” The plain truth 
on this point is, that the Pennsylvania system, by separating 
the convicts ENTIRELY, utterly precludes the opportunity of 
mutual corruption. The Auburn system, by silencing them 
when at work, and separating them at night, PARTIALLY prevents 
corruption in some of its worst forms, and certainly makes a 
great advance on the former condition of our prisons. 

Secondly—* By employing the convicts in useful labour, 
and thereby relieving society, to some extent, of the expense of 
their support.” This is true of the Pennsylvania or separate 
system, but it is a crowning excellence of the Auburn or silent 
system, (if some of its advocates are to be believed,) that it 
makes convict-labour not only defray the prison expenses, but 
yield a large revenue to the public treasury. 

Thirdly,—* By enforcing greater obedience to the rules of 
the prison.” ‘The modes of enforcing such obedience, under 





the two systems, are as different as fear and love—despair and 
hope. ‘Ilo enforce obedience under one, is to make a brute of 
aman: to enforce it under the other, is to make a man of a 
brute. 

Fourthly,—* By preventing escapes.” Does Professor Tell- 
kampf mean to be understood that escapes are as rare under 
our system, as under the other? If they have in common the 
merit he ascribes to them, this is the legitimate inference. 

Fifthly,—* Producing, in some cases, reformation.” It would 
be, indeed, an inexplicable phenomenon, ii two systems of 
prison discipline, so diverse in principle and administration, 
as those adopted at Auburn and Philadelphia, should produce 
any thing like the same amount of reformation. We need 
not now determine which exerts the most reformatory influ- 
ence; but we do protest against the suggestion, that their credit 
should be share and share alikéfMas Mr. Tellkampf would ap- 


portion it. 


But we are unconsciously running into particulars, for a dis- 
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cussion of which we have neither time nor room. Our pre- 
sent business is with the general features and impressions of the 
Professor’s paper. We find, to our surprise, that he assumes, 
throughout, almost without the form of evidence or argument, 
what he must know is uniformly and unequivocally denied in 
this country and in Europe, viz., that the Pennsylvania or sepa- 
rate system is detrimental to the physical and mental constitution 
of convicts. Not only so, he more than intimates that what- 
ever of mildness there is in its administration, “is more to be 
ascribed to the humane and benevolent influence of the Quakers 
or Friends and of its officers, than to the separate system of that 
[Eastern] penitentiary.” “ This system,” he says, “ could easily 
be converted into a means for the most cruel punishment, on ac- 
count of its secrecy, if such a benevolent and vigilant influence 
and supervision was not exercised by the Quakers and by the 
people in general.”* It is not to this or even a much higher 
tribute to the well known benevolence and active philanthropy 
of the society of Friends that we have any objection, but it is 
to the implication, by which many may be deceived. 

We confess it would be rather difficult to determine precise- 
ly who the Professor had in his eye, as exerting a /ess humane 
and benevolent influence than the “ Friends; inasmuch as he 
bestows the like compliment on “ the officers of the prison and 
the people in general.” If a “humane and benevolent influ- 
ence” is exerted by the “Quakers or Friends,” and by “the 
oflicers of the prison,” and if “a benevolent and vigilant influ- 
ence” is also exercised by “ the people in general,” we are ata 
loss to perceive whence, but from some unknown region, the 
malignant influence could arise to convert the institution into 
an engine of cruelty! We should hardly notice so loose a 
statement, were it not that it is exactly suited to make those 
vague and misty impressions, from which our cause has suffer- 
ed much more than from manly and generous opposition. 

As a matter of fact, very aggravated instances of cruelty 
have occurred under the Auburn discipline, and this has been 
uniformly urged against it, and admitted by some of its warm- 
est friends, as a grave objection. On the other hand, as a mat- 





* Report, &c., p. 47-8. 
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ter of fact, the separate system has been especially favoured 
by many, because it allows, without danger, the introduction 
of a very humane and gentle discipline. 

Of what forms or degrees of barbarity either discipline might 
possibly admit, if some ingenious monster of cruelty were en- 
trusted with its administration, without supervision or respon- 
sibleness, we know not. We have heard of instances of atro- 
cious cruelty in the treatment of children by their parents and 
apprentices by their masters; but we never supposed that the 
occurrence of such cases (still less the possibility that they 
might occu.) would be regarded as any objection to these re- 
lations. We regret that Professor Tellkampf should have 
drawn upon his fancy for a suggestion so entirely gratuitous and 
misleading. 

We have alluded to Professor Tellkampf’s assumption, that 
the separate system is prejudicial to the sanity of convicts. 
To sustain himself in this position, he relies chiefly on a 
treatise of which himself and his brother are the joint authors! 
The passages cited from this work contain the opinions or de- 
clarations of one or both authors, but we do not find what is 
of chief value in settling such points—weELL-suPpPORTED FACTS. 
To corroborate his own and his brother’s views on this subject, 
he quotes from Mr. Lucas a passage which Mr. Lucas quotes 
from a work of Dr. Verdéil; and Dr. Verdéil says, “that after 
a conscientious and intelligent trial of silence and solitude for 
nme years,” (at a prison in Lausanne) “thirty-one cases of 
mental alienation, and numerous cases of reeommitments have 
been observed, which are so many facts protesting against the 
Pennsylvania system.”* 

A cursory reading of this paragraph, such as most per- 
sons would give Professor Tellkampf’s paper, must leave the 
impression that this was really an item of evidence against 
the separate system; but a moment’s reflection will show that it 
deserves no such consideration. For who can determine, from 





* This statement is substantially the same which is given in the preced- 
ing number of our Journal, pp. 18,19. There is a slight discrepancy in 
the name and number of cases, but the facts and authorities are the same, 
and the remarks made in that connexion are applicable here. 
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the terms employed, what system of discipline was really used 
at Lausanne during those nine years! “ Si/ence” suggests the 
idea of the Auburn system, and “ solitude,” by a popular error, 
is supposed to be characteristic of the Pennsylvania system. 
M. Lucas tells us it was the separate system; and it would not 
otherwise suit his purpose; but the quotation itself does not 
warrant such an inference. Neither “ silence” nor * solitude” 
are characteristic of the separate system in the sense in which 
these terms are evidently used by Dr. Verdéil. 

Again—* thirty-one cases of mental aberration in nine 
years” seems to us by no means an unfavourable result of any 
system of prison discipline. Supposing the number of prison- 
ers, among whom these cases occurred, to be eleven hundred 
and twenty-nine, (and this, we have good authority to believe 


was the actual number,) it shows a better result than some of 


the Auburn prisons, in this country and in Europe. Until, 


however, we have more accurate knowledge of the kind of 


discipline and the condition of prisoners, we must regard the 
experiment at Lausanne as quite irrelevant. Nor do we find 
any thing more pertinent or satisfactory in the general refer- 
ence which the professor makes to other treatises or to his 
own correspondence. ‘To those who look for facts or sound 
argument, so far as this point is concerned, the professor’s 
paper will carry but little weight. 

We do not feel at liberty to lay aside this document without 
adverting, for a moment, to the new scheme which Professor 
Tellkampf proposes, or which he would, perhaps, engraft on 
one or the other of the two systems already in vogue among us. 
His plan, if adopted, would be fatal, for aught we see, to the Au- 
burn principle, for it would at once render it too expensive and 
unprofitable in its pecuniary results to retain the popular favour 
it has heretofore enjoyed. He would have not more than about 
three hundred convicts in any one prison, and but twenty or 
twenty-five convicts in one work-shop; and he admits, in this 
connection, the existence of most of the evils which are im- 
puted to Auburn prisons, some of which were enumerated in 
our former number.* Such as cruelty of discipline—using con- 





* See No. I. pp. 37—5l1. 
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victs as “ money-making tools,” and sacrificing religious, moral] 
and literary improvement to the greedy desire of large profits. 
As a mode of communicating general information, he proposes 
daily lectures, we suppose on scientific and practical subjects. 

A singular scheme, for the employment of discharged con- 
victs, which Professor Tellkampf advocates with some zeal, is 
to provide farms or work-shops, where their labour might be 
turned to profitable account. This, as the author at once per- 
ceives, is fitted only to convicts discharged from Auburn pri- 
sons. ‘To their joint employment in a shop or ona farm no 
objection can be raised, for, as Professor Tellkampf says, 
“they have communication and know each other in prison, 
and when discharged and returning to their former home they 
are known to have been in prison.’”* 

These important circumstances being entirely reversed 
upon the separate system, the scheme is open to insuperable 
objections, as applied to convicts discharged from prisons ad- 
ministered on that plan. 


Since writing the foregoing article we have received the fol- 
lowing note: 


“To rue Eprror oF THE JOURNAL OF Prison Discrprine: 


“Dear Str—My atten ition has been called, by a friend, to a report of the 
public proceedings of * The New } ‘ork Prison Association. in which an ac- 
count is given of the meeting held at the Apollo Saloon, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber last. The speech of Professor Tellkampf is inserted as part of the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, commenting upon the Pennsylvanian system of 
Prison Dise ipline. Many grave errors (not to say mis- state ments) occur in 
that speech, which, if they had been made pm ublic at the meeting, would 
have been met and corrected by the delegation from ‘*‘ The Phila elphia 
Society for the Relief of the Miseries of Public Prisons, then present. 

“Tt is unnecessary, at this time, to tresp ass upon your patience by civing a 
catalogue raisonné of these errors of Professor Tellkampf, which may be 
attributable, in part, to his defective acquaintance with our language “and 
institutions. At another time I may dilate somewhat farther on the subject, 
and, in the mean time, remain, 


“ Very respectfully, 
“ Your friend, 


“G. W. SMITH, 
“Chairman of the Philada. Delegation.” 





* Proceedings, &c., p. 51. 
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Art. VJ.—Sizteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania.n—March, 1845. 
54 pp. l2mo. 


Tuis document deserves and will receive very close atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. We received a copy so late 
in the month, that we must content ourselves, for the present, 
with a passing notice of it, and with the expression of our 
earnest desire that the document itself may have a very 
prompt and extensive circulation. | 

The principal numerical statistics may be most briefly stated 
in a tabular form— 








. WHITE. | COLOURED. 
ADMISSIONS 


AND DISCHARGES. ier as reer 
| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. Toran. | 





Received in 1944, - - | 


7~ ; 2 ler ~ 








| 99 | a 24 D 138 

Dise’d by exp’n of sentence, | 65 | 2 | @B 3 QR 

Pardoned, - - - -| 389 | - | 4 3 4G 

In confinement Jan. 1, 1845, | 224 10 | 96 10 340 

| Died, re ae Ta ee ee . 13 
' Confined during the vear, - | 344 153 197 | 





The whole number of prisoners received since the opening 
of the prison, (in 1829) is 1916. The number received last 


vear, was less than have been received in any year but one of 


the last ten years. The details of the per centage of re-con- 
victing and of the increase of crime compared with popula- 
tion, &c., are minute, and lead the Inspectors to the belief, 
that “the Pennsylvania or separate system is pre-eminently a 
successful experiment in preventing crime.”’* 

By the last report of the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburg, 
(as quoted in the document before us,) we are informed that 
the whole number of prisoners received since the prison was 
opened in 1826, is 1045, and of these 50 died. The number 
received last year was 60; discharged 78; in confinement dur- 
ing the year, 208; deaths during the year, 6. In confinement 
January 1, 1845, 1830—or 18 less than last year. 


The report is also very full and satisfactory on the subject 
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of the health of the prisoners in the Kastern Penitentiary. 
Taking a period of five years last past, the aggregate of sick- 
ness (by which is meant, we suppose, the cases reported on the 
sick list, where of course the same name might be found many 
times in the year) would be represented by the following num- 
bers: 1840, 872; 1841, 742; 1842, 677; 1843, 377; and 1844, 
230. ‘This great reduction in the items of sickness is attributed 
by the inspectors to the employment of a resident rather thana 
visiting physician. ‘The comparison which the report institutes, 
in this respect, between the Eastern Penitentiary and some of 
the chief Auburn prisons, is very striking, and to our minds 
conclusive as to the sanative tendencies of the separate system. 

Of the thirteen deaths during the year, two were occasioned 
by diseases fired and incurable, and known to be so at the time 
of their admission. But even including these, the per centage 
of mortality among the whites was a fraction less than one and 
three-fourths per cent., while, among the blacks it was a frac- 
tion over four and a half per cent., or an average, for the 
whole, of 2.61. This disparity in the per centage of the 
two races, is perfectly easy of explanation, and it is among 
the most grievous wrongs we have suffered at the hands of 
the opponents of the separate system, that they have ascribed 
to the discipline of our prison, effects which they must have 
known were attributable wholly to the peculiar character 
of its population. If they were the legitimate effects of the 
discipline, then there should have been more than fifteen deaths 
of whites instead of six. It must be added, too, that of the 
thirty-three mortal cases in the last three years, only “ eight 
were in what is called good health, on admission.’”* 

The Warden adverts to this point with much force— 


“The whole number of prisoners that have been in the house during the 
year having been 497, and the number of deaths 13, gives a per centage of 
2.61 on the aggregate: these deaths have occurred principally from diseases 
of long standing, and in many cases introduced with the prisoners; and when 
the deplorable condition of a large number on admission (particularly the 
lower order of the coloured population, of which the proportion is greater 
than in any prison in the Union) is considered, it is a matter of surprise that 
the mortality is not greater, and affords the strongest evidence that the 
medical department has been conducted with the highest order of profes- 





* Page 11. 
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sional skill, as well in the treatment of the sick as in removing causes cal- 
culated to produce disease. 

“It may be proper here to remark that, to my knowledge, no prisoner has 
been pardoned that would have been likely to have added to the mortality 
if he had remained during the year: this fact should always be ascertained 
in examining prison records of mortality, as a few pardons, humanely inter- 
posed by the Executive, would entirely alter the per centage, and lead to 
great errer in comparing the mortality of different prisons.””* 


Two most important improvements have been introduced 
into the Kastern Penitentiary during the last year, viz. conve- 
niences for warm bathing and more systematic instruction in 
common learning. The mode adopted to secure the first is at- 
tended with but little expense— 


“The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a tank 
ne sis about eighty hogsheads of water, which thereby is maintained 
at a temperature of about 90°; ten separate cells, each having a bath, re- 
ceive the prisoners that are brought separately by their overseers, and are 
illowed fitteen minutes for bathing; soap, os water, and a dry towel 
being furnished each. By this means 40 can be bathed per hour without 
any infringement of the separate system,—an officer walking In front of the 


— 


grated doors of the bathing cells effectually preventing any possibility of 


communication.” 
And in respect to instruction in letters, the Warden says— 


“T now can confidently report, that no prisoner of common capacity, who 
has one year or more to pass in this prison, need go out without acquiring 
the knowledge of reading and writing. It may be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with the working of the system of separate confinement, that this 
can only be effected by appropriating time that ought to be devoted by the 
convict to labour, for his support; this is not the case. The industrious pri- 
soner devotes all his energy to accomplish his allotted work so as to relieve 
his mind by study, and having nothing to distract his attention, makes the 
most rapid progress. I have frequently witnessed with pleasure the pride 
and exultation a convict has evinced on handing out his first letter, written 
to his parents or relations, as a proof of his having attained that art in pri- 
son. Forty-seven prisoners, that were totally or almost uneducated, are 
now making improvement.’ 


We should be glad to introduce some very interesting statis- 
tics of crime which the Warden has appended to his reports, 
but our limits forbid. We may advert to them hereafter. 

The reports of the medical officers for the past year, will be 
read with unusual interest. 

If we should indulge the longings of our pen, it would run 
into voluminous comments on several passages of these very 
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of the health of the prisoners in the Hastern Penitentiary. 
Taking a period of five years last past, the aggregate of sick- 
ness (by which is meant, we suppose, the cases reported on the 
sick list, where of course the same name might be found many 
times in the year) would be op sip by the <b ing num- 
bers: 1840, 872; 1841, 742; 1842, 677; 1843, 377; and 1844, 
230. This great reduction in the aes of sched is attributed 
by the inspectors to the employment of a resident rather thana 
visiting physician. ‘The comparison which the report institutes, 


in this respect, between the Kastern Penitentiary and some of 


the chief Auburn prisons, is very striking, and to our minds 
conclusive as to the sanative tendencies of the separate system. 

Of the thirteen deaths during the year, two were occasioned 
by diseases fixed and incurable, and known to be so at the time 
of their admission. But even including these, the per centage 
of mortality among the whites was a fraction Jess than one and 
three-fourths per cent., while, among the blacks it was a frac- 
tion over four and a half per cent., or an average, for the 
whole, of 2.61. This disparity in the per centage of the 
two races, is perfectly easy of explanation, and it is among 


the most grievous wrongs we have suffered at the hands of 


the opponents of the separate system, that they have ascribed 
to the discipline of our prison, effects which they must have 
known were attributable wholly to the peculiar character 
of its population. If they were the legitimate eflects of the 
discipline, then there should have been more than fifteen deaths 
of whites instead of six. It must be added, too, that of the 
thirty-three mortal cases in the last three years, only “ eight 
were in what is called good health, on admission.’”* 
The Warden adverts to this point with much force— 


“The whole number of prisoners that have been in the house during the 
vear having been 497, and ‘the number of deaths 13, gives a per centage of 
2.61 on the aggregate: these deaths have occurred principally from diseases 
of lon: o stan ling, and in mi uny cases introduced W ith the pr jsoners,; and when 
the de ‘plorable condition of a large number on admission (particularly the 
lower order of the coloured population, of which the proportion is greater 
than in any prison in the Union) is considered, it is a matter of surpr ise that 
the mortality is not ¢reater, and affords the strongest evidence that the 
medical department has been conducted with the highest order of profes- 
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sional skill, as well in the treatment of the sick as in removing causes cal- 
culated to produce disease. 

“Tt may be proper here to remark that, to my knowledge, no prisoner has 
been pardoned that would have been likely to have added to the mortality 
if he had remained during the year: this fact should ‘ane be ascertained 

\ in examining prison records of ‘mnortality, as a few pardons, humanely inter- 
posed by the Executive, would entirely alter the per centage, and lead to 
great error in comparing the mortality of different prisons.””* 





\ Two most important improvements have been introduced 
into the astern Penitentiary during the last year, viz. conve- 
niences for warm bathing and more systematic instruction in 
common learning. The mode adopted to secure the first is at- 
tended with but little expense— 


“The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a tank 

containing about eighty hogsheads of water, which thereby is maintained 

» at a temperature of about 90°; ten separate cells, each having a bath, re- 

ceive the prisoners that are brought separately by their overseers, and are 

allowed fitteen minutes for bathing; soap, fresh water, and ¢ . dry towel 

being furnished each. By this means 40 can be bathed per hour without 

any infringe ment of the se parate system,—an officer walking in front of the 

grated doors of the bathing cells effectually preventing any possibility of 
communication.” 


? And in respect to instruction in letters, the Warden says— 


“T now can confidently report, that no prisoner of common capacity, who 
has one year or more to pass in this prison, need go out without acquiring 
the knowledge of reading and pales, It may be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with the working of the system of separate confinement, that this 
ean only be effected by appropriating time that ought to be devoted by the 
convict to labour, for his support; this i not the case. The industrious pri- fey 
soner devotes all his energy to accomplish his allotted work so as to relieve aaa 
his mind by study, and having nothing to distract his attention, makes the a 
most rapid progress. I have frequently witnessed with pleasure the pride 4 ae 
and exultation a convict has evinced on handing out his first letter, written : 
to his parents or re lations, as a proof of his having attained that art in pri- e 
son. Foetinen ‘ven prisoners, that were totally or almost uneducated, are Be 
now making improvement.” “eres 


We should be glad to introduce some very interesting statis- 
> tics of crime which the Warden has appended to his reports, 
but our limits forbid. We may advert to them hereafter. a 
The reports of the medical officers for the past year, will be 2 
read with unusual interest. } 
If we should indulge the longings of our pen, it would run 


aths 
a 


into voluminous comments on several passages of these very ‘s 
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intelligent and perspicuous documents, but our room will be 
better occupied by such extracts as are of special interest to all 
our readers— 


“The whole number of cases on the sick list since January Ist, 1844, is 
73 white, and 38 coloured. Many of these were second and third attacks 
in the same individual, so that, as usual, there has been a larger number of 
cases than of patients. Making this distinction, we find, on an aggregate 
of 448 convicts, 229 whites and 118 nesroes, were never sick; and that 73 
whites and 38 coloured, were under treatment once, or oftener, in the 
course of the half year. 

“The greatest number of cases occurred in May and June, during a 
period of very damp and changeable weather. The smallest number was 
observed in January and February, at a time when a great deal of sickness 
prevailed out of the prison in the city. 

“There have gone out, after a confinement of more than two years— 


In improved health, - - - - - } 
In unim ip aired he alth, - - ~ - - Pa 
In im paired or less perfect health, - - - - 2 
Dea ad, - - - ~ - - - 2 


Two years and less— 


In improved health, - - : - : g 
In unimpaired health, - - - - - 433 
In impaired or less perfect health, - - - - 3 
Dead, . - - - - - - 4 
— 09 


‘“ This account exhibits the dismissal of 13 convicts in better health, and 
that of 5, of whom one-fourth were coloured, in worse health than when 
they entered. None were discharged in decidedly ill health, or dangerous- 
ly affected with disease contracted in prison. No pardons have been grant- 
ed on acc unt of ill health. Several of the prisoners thus set at liberty 
had considerably improved during their detention. 

“During the first four months of this year, together with the last two of 
the year preceding, there was nota single death. In the course of the 
month of May, four chronic cases of protracted and incurable character 
reached a fatal termination. ‘T'wo others followed them early in June; so 
that after an interval of six months, six deaths succeeded each other in as 
many weeks. ‘This is the mortality of the penitentiary during the first half 


of the last year, and of the year before, among a smaller average popu- 
lation.’™* 


After a minute history of the six fatal cases, Dr. Hartshorne 
explicitly states, as the conclusion to which his whole term of 
attendance at the prison has conducted him, that “he has not 
discovered any disease peculiar to the penitentiary, or that 
could be attributed, wirH any sHow or REASON, to the especial 
action of this mode of confinement.”+ So far from it, he says,— 





* Pages 38, 39. + Page 41. 
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“Every day’s experience has 1 increased my confidence in the working of 
the sv stem. “To say ! nothing of the comy parative ly small number. in so de- | 
praved a population, of cenuine and se wae cases OT * diseas se, not contracted 
out of prison, and the few noorantes ang of fatal disorder de veloped in the cells. 
we cannot help bemg constant! truck with the marked improvement 
among many of the convicts, wi e repeatedly observe the beneticial effects 
of the change from a career of dissip ation. privation, and “os sure, to one of 
regular and industrious occupation, with pl oo) y of good food, and com orta- 
ble quarters. In this manner we are forcibly imj 


mpressed with the justice of 
of « 
; ; ani ee 
the remark, made years ago by Dr. Bache, in one of f his heats -—* The cir- 
; a 4 
cumstance, indeed, of being withdrawn from the influence of the severer 


atmospheric vicissitudes, such as wet and cold, which are prolifie sources 
of disease with a large portion of the community, would. of itself more than 
compensate for the operation of any uni aVO ur able causes to health. exXpe- 
rienced in this prison. But, when it is considered, that many of the indi 
viduals sent to our prisons, have been in previous habits of drunkenness and 
debauchery, the comparative healthfulness of the continement and 


£shT 11sU sil 
{ 


mode of 
7 


Fem f a wt 9 
Iscipline must be a pparent. 
* The cells are bette ‘r ventilated than the penn majority of the workshops 


. en i - & oy * ¢ : - 1 . oo, € re 
in which the same classe s are employed, at liberty, and as well warmed and 


lichted: while more me is allowed for peat and recreation than is usually 
indulged “ by the industrious mechanic. 

“With all his physical wants properly attended to, and especially with 
sufficient exercise in the open ‘air, the isolated pris mer suffers no privatio n 


not common to all well-regulated prisons, except that of the sight of his fel- 
lows in disgrace, together with the slight and monotonous change of scene 
in the daily routine between his cell, the chapel, the mess-room, and the 
vork-shop. We have, then, to inquire, what evil there is in this absence of 


mute and decraded societv. and of daliv contracts d routine, to tustifv the 
1 } on ; “ee nares . 7 
uterv that has been made avainst it. 
se it av } > fe: - | hat } } 3% rr 'g + + rid saat ar ] Si 
{ may ye Cafe that the iss CVell Ul this st I i! jance tj SOCIELY ail BU 
ai . a . . , . , , e ’ 4 a »* 
listractions, tantalizing though they are, must increase the mental] sumer. 


in ov, and indirectly act upon the body. But we have not found this distress 
of mind to be so violent and long c 


long continued as many would expect; and we 
do not believe that it prevails more in the cells than in the gang, or that it 
does more harm to the secluded prisoner, protected from the gaze of stran- 
cers and hardened fel ms, than the conv ‘et foreed to work like a machine in 


the mid dst of a crowd of male an tg like himself in almost every move- 
ment.” 


Dr. Given’s report of the last six months of the year is 
equally gratifying,—“ comparatively few acute cases having 
appeared, and these almost without exception of a mild cha- 
racter and of short duration.’’t 


In respect to the seven deaths which occurred during his six 
months of service, he tells us that 


> 
“Four of the seven who died were cases of admitted disease; and sup- 
posing a continuance in their usual irregularities, two of these at least would 


most probably have died much sooner at large, than under the discipline of 
the institution.” ft 
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The history of the four cases (diseased at admission) is 
given in detail, and concerning each it is clearly shown that 
other and sufficient causes of a fatal issue existed, “ without 
supposing that the institution had any appreciable influence in 
producing that result ;” and in at least one, Dr. Given is confi- 
dent that life was prolonged by prison treatment. 
~The record of the physical condition of 138 convicts ad- 
mitted during the year, shows that there were in good 
health, 51 whites and 17 coloured; and in imperfect health, 50 
whites and 20 coloured; while of the 136 discharged, 15 were 
in improved and 16 only in impaired health. It is evident 
therefore that the sum of health was materially increased by 
the prison treatment. 

There remains one more interesting topic of the report to 
which the attention of philanthropists will be eagerly turned. 
We mean the effect of the discipline on the minds of convicts. 
As this is in some sense a professional i and as the re- 
ports before us are very plain and intelligible, we shall do bet- 
ter service to the cause if we let them ‘nae for themselves. 

Dr. Hartshorne says,— ’ 


“We have hi id presented to us, in the course of the half year, two cases, 
neither of which can be attributed to the operation of the discipline ; ; since 
both were aflected in their minds at the time of their entrance, and proba- 
bly were indebted to the mortifications and anxieties of the trial, at the 
peculiar hardships of their conviction, for the painful state of mind into 
which they had been thrown. Were we di ispose 11 to attach any value to 
the results of half'a year, or of anything less than a succession of ye: urs, we 

should say that, considering the many powerful causes of Insani ity always 
existing ina penal institution, without reference to the kind of discipline, 
the occupants have tl hus far in the year enjoyed a remarkable exemption 
fron n suc h calamiti 

‘As far as my individual opinion is concerned, all that I have seen and 
Wik du ng my fifteen months’ residenc e, in daily contact w ith the unfor- 
tunate subjects of our observation, has only increased the confidence which 
a better understanding of the question soon forced upon me,—that the hor- 
rors of seclusion as practised in the separate cells, and compared to the 
modified separation of the silent system, were altogether imaginary; and 
that the fears in respect to the effects upon the reason, were equally ground- 
less. Certain it is that more than one instance has been presented to me 
where the moral and reasoning faculties, in short, the whole tone of mind 
had been decidedly improved under the chastening influence of a quiet and 
industrious seclusion from the haunts of vice, varied only by purifying in- 
tercourse, instructive books, and respectable associates.’’t 





* Page 46. + Pages 44, 45. 
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Dr. Given introduces this section of his report with a very 
seasonable caveat, as to the uncertainty and vagueness which 
so often attend inquiries and conclusions on this subject— 


“Those who are acquainted with the protean nature of insanity, its often 
slow and insidious 1 invasion, and frequent development in the passions and 
moral sentiments, long ere the intellectual faculties show any sign of dis- 
turbance, will readily “acknowledge how difficult, nay, how impossible, it is 
in many cases to pronounce, with any degree of certainty, apen the actual 
state of'a prisoner’s mind when first admitted ; for if the inc! ipient stages of the 
disease have frequently escaped for several months the detec tion of intelli- 
gent relations, in daily contact with the patient (the experience of . 
cians connected with insane hospitals furnishes many such instances,) is it 
not possible, or, indeed, very probable, that acts are frequently c sr eds 
under the influence of mental derangement, which is not fully developed 
until the sufferer may have been long in confinement, as a punishment for 
his so called crit me? I believe that the amount of insanity, originating 
under any mode of prison discipline, cannot be correctly ascertained until 
these probabilities are fully ac knowledged, and care is take n to learn, as far 
as possible, the past history of all prisoners in whom that disease has been 
developed during the first half year of confinement.’* 


Three cases of mental aberration occurred during the six 
months that Dr. Given was on duty. One of the individuals 
was notorious for the practice of self-abuse—the second was 
the son of an insane woman, and the third entirely recovered 
under prison treatment. During the same period, three con- 
victs were received in a state of insanity, making twelve com- 
mitted in this condition in one year! <A fact which Dr. Given 
very justly remarks, “cannot fail to strike the philanthropist 
with dismay. Yet, so long as Pennsylvania remains without 
a State Asylum for her insane poor, a number of this unfortu- 
nate class of persons must necessarily be committed to her 
penitentiaries, where, I need not state, the provisions are quite 
Ldiduante: Ane their proper accommodation, but where, in a 
large majority of cases, all hopes of their recovery are at an 
end.”’t 

One of the most interesting facts in Dr. Given’s report has 
relation to the subject of hereditary insanity, and it Opens a 
subject of moral and physiological inquiry, which might be 
better entered upon at the beginning, than the end of our num- 


ber. As it is, we can only give our readers what Dr. Given 
gives us,— 
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“* From the well-known hereditary nature of insanity, it occurred to me 
that a careful register of all prisoners, in whose families mental diseases 
prevailed, \ vould, in the course of time, throw considerable light on its de- 
velopment in prisons: and would, als ), to some extent, show the parallelism 
of insanity and crime. Accordingly, I directed my inquiries to that subject, 
and found that 10 (or 20:20 per cent. of all) prisoners, received since the 
date of my appointment, had insane relations; all of whom, with one excep 
ion, were not farther re moved than aunts or uncles. In order to satisfy 
myself that correct answers were given to my inquiries, I made a re-examl- 


nation at a subsequent period, and found, witl out exception, their second 
statements to corroborate the first.’’* 


We cannot extend this notice except to congratulate the 
friends of the separate system upon so triumphant a vindica- 
tion of their views, as the experience of another year at the 
Easiern Penitentiary, affords. The period is close at hand, we 
trust, when prejudice on this subject will be so far disarmed, 
and correct views so generally prevail, that the time and la- 
bour now spent in its vindication, may be given to the improve- 
ment and extension of our system. In the mean while, there 1s 
need of unremitting vigilance to keep out abuses, (such as are 
liable to creep into the best of human institutions,) and espe- 
cially to guard against negligence and laxity on the part of the 
subordinate officers with whom some of the most important de- 
tails of the diseipline of all prisons, must necessarily rest. For 
though we boldly claim for the principle of separate labour, 


an exemntion from a multitude of abuses to which the princl- 
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ple of associated labour must always be exposed, we cannot 
deny that it is capable of mal-administration. Its dependence, 
for a steady and fai hful development of its power, must always 
be mainly upon the intelligence and uprightness of the resideat- 
erecutive,—embracing every grade of official trust. <A slight 
infraction of wholesome rules, or an unauthorized relaxation 
of discipline even in what may seem to be unimportant parti- 
culars, may, perhaps, involve unlooked-for consequences. As 
a very defective system may work passably well in skillful 
hands, so a very perfect one may be subverted by ignorance 


—— OF lintaithfuiness. 
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ips 


Art. VII.—The Insane Poor of Philadelphia. 


Too much credit cannot be awarded to the active exertions 
of those who, a few years since, by no little labour and pecu- 
niary sacrifice, secured the first steps for giving to the insane , 
poor of Pennsylvania, accommodations worthy of her social 


position among the states, and conforming to the humane and 
enlightened spirit of the age. 








The unfortunate termination of these labours are. known to 
s all, and although the necessity for the provision is conceded 
to he still of the most pressing character, the state of ourpublic 
finances has been such, as, heretofore, to\discourage any very 
active steps to bring the subject. before the legislature. It is 

| \. rather surprising, however, that during this period the citizens 
‘of the city and county of Philadelphia, seem to havexfergotten 
thaNthey have in their midst no less than 400 insane poor or 
whom ko provision is made, at all conforming with her humané~ 
character er the wealth and liberality of her citizens. : 

The number of insane poor belonging to Philadelphia, is am- 
ple to fill a hospital—the impropriety, under any circumstances, 
of extending a hospital for the insane, even of this class, to 
much more than 300, being now pretty generally conceded by 
those who have directed their attention to this subject. 






It is not necessary to enlarge, in this place, upon the im- 
portance of subjecting every case of insanity to the best treat- 
ment in its early stages, upon the number who would thus be 
kept from being a burthen for life to the community—nor upon 
the saving which has been conclusively shown to result to the 
community from placing the insane in well constructed and 
properly organized institutions for their accommodation. Our 
object now is to direct public attention to the actual condition 
of things—to the weighty and insuperable objections to its con- 
tinuance, and to the means by which the principal evils may 
be remedied. 

There are now probably more than 450 insane persons be- 
longing to the city and county of Philadelphia. Of these 75 
are in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the insane, and 25 in the 
Friends’ Asylum at Frankford; a very limited number may 
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: possibly be in hospitals in other states. Of the remaining 350, 
at least 250 are in the Philadelphia Alms-house, and 100 either 
with their friends at home, boarded out, or in some of the 
small poor-houses in the country. 


ee ae 


ie 


; A large proportion of the 100 last referred to, are poor, and 
have no friends able or willing to provide for their accommo- 
dation: to the public they necessarily look for care and support. 
With 250 already under care in the Alms-house, and 100 ex- 
. isting in the community, there cannot be a doubt that Philadel- 
: phia has at least 300 pauper insane, who ought to be under the 
: care of a well-organized hospital; and as has been before re- 
: marked, this is probably about as large a number as it is de- 
i sirable to collect in any one establishment devoted to the cure 
ia of recent, as well as the custody of chronic cases of insanity. 
SSS If such a hospital was not always full, many of the eastern 
ai) counties of Pennsylvania would gladly avail themselves of the 
= privilege of placing their insane paupers there for treatment, 
AX at areasonable charge, at least until a State Hospital is estab- 
TR lished, and even afterwards, if, as it is probable, the location 


_ should be in‘a central part of the state. 

The insane department of the Philadelphia Alms-house is a 
part of the extensive, hospital, connected with that vast estab- 
lishment, and is under the care of its physicians, who, in rota- 
tion, visit its wards, generally three times a week. The resi- 
dent physicians, who are eight in number, also take short tours 
in the insane wards, and visit twice a day those who are 









thought to require treatment. There is Onemale supervisor 
for each sex, but no regular attendants are hired,-all the other 
care which the insane receive being from paupers connected 
with the establishment, and several male paupers assist in the 






: aN O<cupying one story of the extreme wings of the hospital build- 
i} < ing the sick wards filling up the space between them. There 
. i os are about twenty very comfortable single lodging rooms in 
a} aoe each ward; making sixty for each sex, and the remainder sleep 
; 1 Nin large rooms, from ten to thirty patients in each. There is 

ij a large day-room in the lower wards, and we believe in the 

4 upper, but none in .the middle ones. The separation of these 


different wards is not complete. The halls, and the day-rooms 
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care of the females. ‘There are three wards for each sex, each 
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are warmed by large stoves, burning anthracite coal, but there 
is no provision for warming the chambers. The patients (in 
winter particularly) have scarcely any employment or exer- 
cise, except pumping the water for the supply of the hospital. 
There is a fair provision for bathing, and the two upper 
wards are comparatively comfortable ; but a glance at the two 
lower day-rooms are enough to show the utter want of classi- 
fication in the establishment, and the utter hopelessness of the 
condition of those who become members of this company, which 
numbers, on the female side, more than sixty, and on the men’s 
side about fifty, of all colours, and of all the most wretched and 
lamentable forms of insanity—the noisy, the violent, the de- 
mented, the maniacal, all indiscriminately herded together, and 
presenting a scene that in a very few minutes will satisfy th 
most careless observer of the urgent necessity for a change. 


In winter the patients have little or no exercise out of doors; 
and in summer, till the past year, they were almost entirely 
confined to one very small vard, formed and surrounded by a 
high wall, and almost destitute of shade. During the past year 
a very important improvement was made in this respect. 

From what has been already said it will be apparent, that 
what is wanted to put the insane department of the Philadel- 
phia Alms-house on a respectable ithe so 

Ist. A responsible head, who shall have a general superin 


tendence of all its departments. 

2d. Means for carrying out a complete classification of the 
patients, and a proper system of attendance. 

3d. —— of employment and exercise. 

4th. A proper system of heating and ventilation. 

We need resort to no theory to know how all these ends are 
to be attained; the experience of other institutions, in our own 
and many other states, offer a ready answer to the question— 
one too that is open to every one who will take the trouble to 
inquire. ‘The means alluded to are 

Ist. To separate the insane department entirely from the 
sick hospital. ‘To place a well-qualified medical man at its 
head, who shall reside upon the premises, and have a general 
superintendence of it; the direction of the medical, moral and 


dietetic treatment of all the insane, and the selection of all 
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persons engaged in their care. On this we are particularly 
anxious to insist; without it, all other changes will be failures. 

2d. To form a complete separation of the three wards in the 
present building—to erect a detached building for each sex, at 
or near the ends of the present small yards, each capable of 
accommodating from twenty-five to thirty patients, to be used 
for the noisy, very violent and filthy patients. 

3d. To devote all the vegetable garden beyond the small 
yards, already referred to, and all the land east of the Darby 
road and south of the lane, leading from it to the main building, 
(between forty and fifty acres,) to horticulture, in which as 
many as possible of the patients should be engaged; and the 
whole to be laid out in walks as airing grounds, for all the 
patients of both sexes. These grounds to be so enclosed as to 
give them a proper degree of privacy. Other provision to be 
made for additional means of occupation and amusement. 

The plan above suggested is not the very best that could be 
proposed, but it is the most economical, and would give the 
department of which we are speaking, a respectable standing 
among American institutions for the insane. The expense 
of these proposed changes would be less than might be sup- 
posed, and the amount of benefit that would be conferred upon 
an indigent class of our fellow-citizens, whose distressing afflic- 
tions appeal with peculiar force to our warmest sympathies, 
would be incalculable. 

In urging the importance of immediately placing the Insane 
Department of our Alms-house on a proper and enlightened 
footing, it is not to be supposed that it will in any way interfere 
with the proposed state institution. Within the bounds of our 
Commonwealth, out of Philadelphia, there are enough now 
suffering from ill treatment, or no treatment, to fill such a hos- 
pital to overflowing. But Philadelphia is bound to provide for 
her own insane. She has the means; she has most of the neces- 
sary accommodations already provided; and her character for 
enlightened benevolence cannot well allow her to be behind 
her sister cities, where similar establishments exist, some of 
which are highly honourable to them. : 

It is hardly necessary to add, that in these remarks we have 
not the slightest idea of censuring the medical gentlemen who 
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have the care of the insane in the Alms-house. They are well 
known in our community for their professional skill and acquire- 
ments; and the medical and surgical wards of the hospital under 
their care can be inspected by our citizens with high gratifica- 
tion. But as respects the insane, they feel, like most of our com- 
munity, how inadequate are the means provided to treat insanity, 
and know that they have no power to correct what they feel to 
be crying evils. Besides, several of them are gentlemen exten- 
sively engaged in private practice, in teaching and other labo- 
rious professional occupations, which would, alone, prevent 
their giving that constant and entire attention to the insane 
which seems desirable in the proper treatment of this class of 
sufferers. 

We believe, too, we are correct in saying, that the Board of 
Guardians are fully sensible of the imperfections which now 
exist in our provision for the insane, and have, for a considera- 
ble time, been deliberating upon the best method of effecting 
the object to which we have alluded. 

Some such plan, as we have already suggested, we feel con- 
fident is the only one that will satisfy public feeling—the only 
one that will give us an institution that we can point to as 
worthy of Philadelphia—or that will be likely, by curing our 
insane, to save us from their perpetual support. Lasting ho- 
nour will belong to the Board of Guardians who effect this 
change; and enviable may well be the feelings of the medical 





man who is privileged to be the active agent in bringing order 
and quiet and discipline out of the noise and confusion and 
mis-management which now reign among the insane of this 
imposing establishment. 
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Art. VIII.—Houses of Refuge. 


1. Twentieth Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Del: iquents to the Legislature ot the State and 
the Corporation of the City of New York.—New York, 1845. 
12mo. 


46 pp. 


2. Annual Report of the Managers of the (Philadelphia) House of Refuge, 
to the Legislature and the Contributors. —January, 1844. pp. 16. 8vo. 


We have received and examined, with much interest. the 


“Twentieth Annual Report of the Managers of the New York 
VoL. [].—20 
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ociety for the reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. It con- 
tains the usual items of information, which show the institution 
to be in a healthful and prosperous state 


— Laie 


The whole number of children received, since the institution 


was established, in 1825, is three thousand five hundred and 


thirty-six, or an average of one hundred and seve ty-five an- 
nually. The number received during 1844, was two hundred 
and sixty-two, and the inmates, on the Ist of January last, 


. 


were two hundred and nine white boys, and forty-nine white 


~_ 


girls; thirty-nine coloured boys and ten coloured girls—making 


—~ 


a family of three hundred and seven. 


The number (two hundred and sixty-two) received during 
the year, includes thirty-seven white and nine coloured children, 


who returned or were brought back to the house after having 
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dred and seventy-seven for the strictly new ne eae Of 


these one hundred and sev enty-seven, ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY, 


(or about three-fourths) were foreigners; and of these foreigners 
sighty-e iol were Irish, twenty-two English, 


. 


© 


fourteen German, 
ive Scotch and one French. leaving onlv forty-seven Ameri- 
cans. — average age of the children, admitted last 


— 


vear, 


was very nearly fourteen. We are quite sure that this is much 
. ‘* - _ ~ se 7 ae an bs ee Port 
too high an average for the purposes of such an institution. 


. : 1 ~ o - i me } a = } : 
Indeed 1tisa subject OI remonstrance in tne report betore us, 
that from “a misc onception of the nature and purposes of the 
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institution, it frequently 4 ata that boys and girls 
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and the evil most to be de precate d, from the course too fre- 


quently | ursued by the courts. a1 
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y the courts, arises from the corrupting influ- 


ences which are thrown around the younger and less deeply 


depraved portion of the c 


children by those who are thus inju- 


diciously and unwisely ordered to the Refuge.’’”* 
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This is found to be a sore evil, also, in the Philadelphia House 
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of Refuge, (as we shall see in the sequel,) and the most deplo- 
“ s 

rable ingredient of it is, that it is self-perpetuating. The time 


for attempting reformation. with much prospect of success, is 
when the child is first suff 
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and in the end, because of his youth, he is sent to the Refuge. 
This is a fine field in which to displav his profic “nev in crime. 


The discipline is mild and paternal, (as it should be, for those 
who are the proper subjects of it,) but it is not the discipline for 
so hardened an offender. Its mildness on 
outrages. He delights in corrupt 


} ~ 1 5 > ~ ~ - 
VY provokes him to new 
, 


ig those around him, most of 
whom are, comparatively, but beginners in the ways of evil. 
And here commences the se/f-perpetuating process, of which we 
have spoken, for this is urged as the very reason why unhack- 
neyed offenders should not be sentto the Refuge. “It is ashame,” 
people say, “to send such a boy to a place yo ere a will find 
so many older and worse rogues than himself.” But how came 
the older and worse rogues there? It is plain enough how they 


came there. They were left to beg in the public ways: to 
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pilfer sugar and molasses upon the wharves; to lounge in the 
markets and at the corners of the streets: to assemble within 
or around engine and hose-houses, and in little gangs of the 
profane, the licentious and the brawling, that infest some sec- 
tions of al] cities and populous towns. It was said, all through 
that disastrous apprenticeship in sin, that the fellow was not 
bad enough to send to the Refuge; and when he becomes so 
bad that there is one general call upon the magistrates to send 
him there, he is all at once too bad to be there! and is thence- 
forth used as a monster to frighten all proper subjects of such 
an institution away. 
We hope to see a revolution, in this particular, in our Houses 
n Balti- 
hia and New York, and perhaps in -Boston, 


i 
i 


"Di ¢ a aN | ¥ : ; 
of Refuge. If we need (as we unquestionably do) i 
more, Philadelp 


sultabie places for vouthful convicts, like that at Parkhurst on 
sf 


the Isle of Wight, le ) iple which 
| } 
i 


T 

; 
I | “i e aT oO © +a +c ] ar a ae | ‘ * + 3 i 
Silali Seein best adapted to the age and character ot ft 


delinquents; but it is clearly unwise to defeat some of the 


+ + ] i ‘ - . +? 
us establish them upon-the pri 
} 4 


iis class 


of 

chief purposes of a Refuge for vicious children, by using it 
as a Penitentiary for juvenile convicts. We think the mana- 
vers of these institutions deserve much gratitude for with- 
standing the tendency to such abuses, and for excluding from 
our Houses of Refuge, as far as they could, this class and all 
other classes of unsuitable inmates. 

The New York House of Refuge is required by law to re- 
ceive such convicts under tht age of seventeen, as the inspec- 
tors of the State Prisons may direct to be sent there. With 
all deference to the wisdom of the legislature, we must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether such a provision is not likely to be so 
great a disadvantage to the Refuge, that no probable benefit 
to the convicts, who are removed, can compensate for it. 

Among the improvements lately introduced into the New 
York House of Refuge, is a free supply of water. The mana- 
gers justly observe, that “the habit of personal neatness and 
cleanliness, is of great importance to the child, from its inti- 
mate connexion with the moral elevation of his character, and 
the beneficial impression made on his mind by the healthy and 
vigorous tone of body which it induces. A large bath has 


heen erected, capable of containing nearly five thousand gal- 
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a 


lons of water, and here the children enjoy in proper seasons 
the healthful and agreeable recreation of bathing.”* 

The physician adverts to this improvement as among the 
causes of the unusual health of the inmates, and their exemp- 
tion from some peculiar diseases which have been but too 
common in such institutions. “The constant use of the Cro- 
ton water, in which the children bathe twice a week, has hac 
its full share in bringing about the favourable influences, whi 
under the guidance of a kind Providence, have added so 
to the health and comfort of the inmates.’ 


We have been interested ina 


statement connected with o1 
of the subordinate reports to the he rd of Mar Ss, al 
which, if its accuracy may be relied on, (and we ll no rea- 
son to doubt it,) impressively indicates the close conne. . 
tween ignorance and the lower grades of crim The c 


of the male school gives the result of his inqu eee into the 
rary and religious knowledge of one hundred and sixty 
boys who entered the House during the last y 

tigations were directed to three points: 
1. As to their common school advanta 
34 have been accustomed to attend school recul 
97 have attended irregularly, manv 
cether, : , 
35 say they never attended school in their life. 


e 

“IVI? a , wore . 

OHV a iecw Weeks 
. 


As to their attendance at Sunday-schools 
13 have never attended Sunday-school, 
82 profess to have attended irre _— ‘ly, while onl 
11 pretend to say they have bee rular attendants 


gia? auenaants 
As to their knowledge of i ss echiins 

24 were able to repeat a verse of scripture, 

75 had received some little instruction. but had 1 
a verse, 

67 appeared entirely ignorant of the nature 
tents of the Bible. 


“Indeed,” he adds, “I had not expected to find, in the nine- 


teenth century, and in the city of New York, so many childr 
so entirely ignorant of the fundamental doctrines of the Chr: 
tian religion.” 
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The disbursements of the House for board, clothing, &c., in- 
cluding officers’ salaries, and ordinary current expenses, are 
not far from $15,000, or about fifty dollars a head for the in- 
mates. New buildings, repairs and improvements - nave cost 
about 36,000. The total of the expense account is $22,797. 

The four principal items among the receipts are, for labour 
of boys $7,030, (or about half their cost): from the State Trea- 
sury, (part of the surplus fund arising from tax upon foreign 
passengers,) $8000; from licenses of theatres and circuses, (a 
very bad bargain for the community we apprehend,) $3194; 
and from excise fund, (or the proceeds of licenses for liquor- 
selling and tavern-keeping,) $4000. 

We do not place implicit confidence in all the histories and 
professions of reformation which usually accompany our Re- 
fuge reports, but enough of them may be relied on to show the 
great utility and gratifying success of the institutions. There 


is one in the rept ; 


~ 


rt before us of late occurrence, and given on 
the authority of the superintendent we presume, that is highly 
satisfactory— 


sii a a ° ) y 

*“ Hovse or Rerves, Feb. 12, 1545. 

' ‘ , : 

V. J. H., formerly one of our lads, and who about ten vears azo, w: 

A ~ . ; a 

ont on a Whaling voyage, from one of our eastern ports, called 


} Ty n ~ > © > 7c - 
this dav. He is now 26 years of 
. ; ; 


S 
to see us 


age, is well dressed, a manly and intelli- 


in 4 — in = o . 
rent [eos s WV < Pirin peen hree 


g has been three voyages since he left here, varying from 25 to 

A4 is. The first voyage he cleared nothing: the second S12 5 OO: the 

third time he went out as Boat-Steerer, and cleared, after paving his init 
“oo . . . i S 

$430. He will shortly sail again as Mate, and he expects before many 

vears. fo comm nd a ship . , 


7 7 7 . 
vho was also here at the same time, and who served 


het renticeship faithfully. is now married to a respectable far- 
mie neighbourhood of the port whence her brother sails, and has a 
fan iree children, nd better st their mother, who was very dis- 
sipated at the time they were sent here. is now “clothed and in her right 
mind.” a sober, industrious and rest ectable person, and re eules with her 


daughter above named. W. says he feels unde er very g reat obli; 
the Institution for what it has done for himself and famil y- 


Lijit: 
= " ** 
may. 


ra, tions to 
And well he 


We received the sheets of the second document named 
the head of the present article, just as our form was going to 
press. We are happy to learn from it that the general condi- 
tion of the institution is healthful and prosperous— 
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Boys. Girls. Total. 

In the House, Dec. 31, 1943, : - 110 5x 168 
Received in 1844, - - - - 69 37 106 
Discharged in 1"44, - - - - 69 44 113 
Died, - - - - : - - 1 1 
Remaining in House Dee. 31,1844, - 107 51 15= 
Of those discharged 60 were in- 

dentured and 15 sent to sea; the 

remainder were returned to 

friends or became of age or were 

found to be unsuitable subjects. 
Since the institution was opened, 

Dec. 1, 182%, there have been 

received, - - - . - 1254 54 1-05 
Annual average, - - « - - 74 32 106 
Average age in 1844, - - - - 143 14 


As we said of the New York Report, so we say of this; 
this average age is much too high, and our Managers unite 
with those of the New York Refuge in remonstrating against 
the delay of preventive measures, to so late a period— 


“The Board would again urge upon parents and guardians, as well as 
upon magistrates, the importance of placing, under the management of th 
Board, those who have just entered on a career of vice, and of not waitin 
until evil hat bits, by long indulgence, have become, in a great d legree, fixec 
Many children micht be saved, if their vicious propensities were chee ked 
as soon as the -y began to devel ‘lope the mselves, who are now irretrie vabl 
ruined by the mist: ike n affection or culpable negligence of those who hav 
the charge of them.”—Page 5. 


th 


oO Md ae iQ my 


To enable the reader to compare the two institutions, we 
subjoin a single class of items from the Philadelphia report, 
similar to those from the New York report. The « ordinary 
current expenses of the House may be set down at $11,000 
about sixty-eight dollars per head. The principal items among 
the receipts are,—from labour of haar $2,211, and trom the 
public treasury $13,000. The New York institution having 
about double the number of inmates, the avails of labour there 
are much greater, while the expenses of their institution are by 
no means proportionably increased above ours. Whether this 
circumstance alone will account for so striking a difference in 
the grand result, we have not the means to determine. We 
have no reason to doubt, however, that both institutions are 
under the management of men whose only desire is to attain 
the highest ends of their organization, with the least expense to 
their fellow-citizens. 
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Art. IX.—.Memorial soliciting a State Hospital for the In- 
sane, submitted to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, February 
3, 1845.—Printed by order of the Legislature. pp. 59. 


Tuts document embodies the results of a series of inquiries 
made by a benevolent lady,* into the condition of the insane in 
the prisons and alms-houses of Pennsylvania. The sex, self- 
denial and benevolent design of the author, invest her pam- 
phlet with peculiar interest; and the details of information it fur- 
nishes, are important and valuable. So far as her personal ob- 
servation extended we may place a good degree of confidence 
in Miss Dix’s statement; and there is abundant evidence of her 
zeal and indefatigable endeavours to secure correct informa- 
tion in cases which she could not make such an examination. 
Of several counties, as Beaver, Butler, Columbia, Elk, Lehigh, 
M Kean, Mifflin, Potter, Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne and 
Wyoming, (one-fifth of all the counties in the State, and em- 
bracing a population of two hundred thousand,) the pamphlet 
gives us no particular information; for the very good reason, 
we presume, that none was to be had. In many cases, also, 
the result of her inquiries is given in loose estimates, and this 
must frequently be unavoidable. 

It is very desirable, however, even in making such esti- 
nates, that due reference should be had to commonly-received 
principles, and to the well-settled deductions of previous in- 
quiry and observation. Theories and deductions must always 
give place to facts; but estimates are entitled to no such de- 
ference. A comparison of some of the estimates in this pam- 


phlet, with established ratios, or indeed with each other, would 


have prevented some striking incongruities. We need cite but 
two or three examples. 

Alleghany county, with a population of eighty-two thou- 
sand, is estimated to have only seventy-five insane, while Ly- 
coming county, with a population of only twenty-three thou- 
sand, has seventy! ‘There might be local causes for some 
difference in the returns of two counties, situated so far apart, 





* Miss D. L. Dix. 
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and one upon the mountain and the other in the vale; but it 
would be a most marvellous circumstance if (as this statement 
would lead us to suppose) one county in the State had a luna- 
tic or idiot in every three hundred of its inhabitants, and an- 
other less than one ina thousand. The estimate for -2//eghany 
county accords with the generally received ratio, but the esti- 
mate for Lycoming county descends to the lowest per centage 
that we have known to be adopted in the most insane districts 
of the globe. 

Lancaster county, with a population of eighty-four thousand, 
is estimated to contain one hundred and fifty lunatics, idiots, 
&c., or just double the estimated number in -J//eghany county, 
although the difference of population is but two thousand! The 
estimate made for Bedford county is very probable, giving 
thirty insane and idiotic to thirty thousand inhabitants: and so 
is that for Mercer, thirty-five to thirty-three thousand: or even 
Erie, with forty to thirty-two thousand. But the estimate for 
Clearfield county nearly doubles this proportion, giving four- 
teen insane and idiotic to eight thousand, and Susquehanna 
thirty-five to twenty-one thousand, and .ddams forty-five to 
twenty-four thousand, while the estimate for some other coun- 
ties triples, and one quadruples it; as Delaware, with seventy 
in twenty thousand, and Somerset with “seventy-five to one 
hundred” in twenty thousand! 

That our readers may see, at a glance, the singular dispro- 
portion to which we have alluded, we will present a few of the 
counties at one view :— 


Counties. 


Population. Estimated number of Insane, Idiots, &e 
Adams, , , ~ 24,000 40 to 50 
Alleghany, ‘ - 82,000 7 
Berks, ‘ ‘ ~ 65,000 80 to 100 
Bradford, 33,000 20 
Bedford, . 30,000 30) 
Clearfield, &,000 14 
Cumberland, 31,000 *“ Said to exceed 100.” 
Delaware, 20,000 70 
Erie, 32,000 40 
Lycoming, 23,000 “70 and above.” 
Luzerne, . 33,000 46, highest. 
Lancaster, 84,000 150 
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Counties. Population. Estimated number of Insane, Idiots, &c. 
Mercer, . ; . 33,000 30 to 40 
Schuylkill, , . 29,000 25 Insane poor in Alms-house. 
Somerset, . , ~ 19,500 76 to 100 
Susquehanna . - 21,000 39 
Union, , R . 23,000 30, lowest. 


The highest estimate we have seen of the number of insane, 
of all classes, in the whole State, is eighteen hundred: but the 
average estimate for the six counties, last named, would give 
us an aggregate of four thousand two hundred and fifty ! 

Perhaps, however, one of the most remarkable items in the 
above table is, that Schuylkill has nearly as many insane, idi- 
ots, &c., in the County Poor-house, as several counties, with an 
equal or greater population, have in the population at large. 

We are not disposed, however, to dwell on these minor 
points, except so far as to prevent any undue reliance upon the 
statistical parts of the memorial. Defects, of the kind to which 
we have adverted, are common to almost all documents of this 
nature in our country. One person must do every thing, and 
every thing must be done in a hurry; and whatever is done 
must be done very cheap—very cheap indeed.—The idea of 
collecting, comparing, condensing and arranging information 
on this and kindred topics of political economy, and of pre- 
paring it in the most exact and complete manner, (without 
reference to present expense,) before presenting it for public 
use, is seldom entertained. And we may add, that upon scarcely 
any subject are the estimates and deductions more likely to 
be erroneous than on this, and for the very obvious reason, that 
so large a part of them must be mere matter of opinion. If we 
should assemble a thousand persons from Pennsylvania and the 
adjoining States, who are as near being insane as they well can 
be and yet be sane; and assemble another thousand as near 
being sane as they well can be, and still be insane; and mingle 
them together indiscriminately, and then introduce a judicious 
person, acquainted generally with the indications of insanity, 
but a stranger to the personal and private history of the two 
thousand people before him, and call upon him to determine upon 
their mental condition and assign them their places accordingly, 
in or out of a hospital—there would, probably, be as many taken 
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from one assembly as from the other. So indefinite and in- 
tangible is the line that would divide them.* It is clear there- 
fore, that to rely on vague statements of persons not skillful in 
discerning the characteristics of insanity, must, necessarily, be 
hazardous, even where the inquirer may have personal confi- 
dence in the integrity and candour of the informant. 

In the present case, however, there is enough conceded on 
all hands to demonstrate the extreme necessity for a State Lu- 
natic Hospital. After all abatements are made, which the 
most scrupulous would ask, there would still be from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand lunatics and idiots who imperatively need 
the treatment that such a hospital alone affords. This may 
seem but a small portion of the population of the State, and it 
is indeed but as one in from seventeen to twenty-one hundred. 
But the frightful aggregate of suffering cannot be appreci- 
ated in the mass. Let the investigator reduce it to its sim- 
ple elements. Let him visit the admirable private institu- 
tions at West Philadelphia or Frankford, and examine insu- 





* “When the ever-varied and unfathomable mind becomes the subject of 


discussion, we teel at once that we are involved in doubts, which onlv a 


prolonged and faithful study can enable us to clear away. It is needless to 
-dwell on the various embarrassments that meet us continually throughout 
the examination. The presence and absence of a healthy state of mind 
are alike hard to determine, and it is notoriously impossible, in many cases, 
to ascertain the cause of mental aberration, when the latter evidently ex- 
ists. 

“The beginning and end of an attack of insanity are generally shrouded 
in uncertainty ; and the malady may often slumber unsuspected, like a pent- 
up fire, until, under the impulse of some accidental excitement, it suddenly 
bursts out far beyond the control of the unhappy, and hitherto more fortu- 
nate sufferer. A cunning and wary lunatic may for a long time maintain 
the part of reason, and completely elude detection ; while, on the other hand, 
an intelligent and ready knave may be equally successful in counterfeiting 
lunacy. A difference of opinion, also, may exist as to the meaning of the 
term Insanity ; or, in other words, as to what constitutes a positive derange- 
ment of mind. 

“Some observers might entertain views which would lead them to dis- 
cover many cases of mental alienation that would not be perceived by others, 
and consequently would be exposed to a greater amount of imposition. An- 
other set might pass over, or wilfully refuse to recognise, genuine cases of 
mental disease, on the supposition that they were feigned, or were mere 
ebullitions of ill-temper or insubordination. These considerations are quite 
enough to show that the records of insanity must be very uncertain elements 
in a statistical inquiry, unless drawn up with the most scrupulous care and 
discrimination, and accompanied with explicit statements of all the qualify- 


ing circumstances.”—Physician’s (Dr. Hartshorne) Sixteenth Report of 
Eastern Penitentiary. pp. 43, 44. 
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lated cases. Let him scan the tout ensemble that meets his 
eye at both these institutions, and compute the sum of sorrow, 
wretchedness and despair which presents itself—then let him 
add, indefinitely, the apprehension or endurance of want and 
neglect and cruelty, which enter so largely into most cases 
of gaol and alms-house insanity, and he will need neither ar- 
gument nor eloquence, from man or woman, to render the case 
stronger. 

That the unhappy sufferers are scattered over so wide a 
district, or that they occur only at such long intervals, ought 
not to abate our sympathy, or weaken our efforts for their 
relief. If it were known that there were eight hundred or one 
thousand persons, year after year, suffering the untold agonies 
of hydrophobia, and that three-fourths of them might be cured, 
and the remainder relieved or comforted at a comparatively 
trifling expense, would any one think the obligations of hu- 
manity less because there were not more than three or four’in 
a town! 

The memorialist describes (we presume from personal 
knowledge) several very revolting scenes of suffering and 
degradation among the insane in gaols and alms-houses, but, 
perhaps, none more so, than some which were disclosed by 
the investigations of 1838-9. We cite one or two of these 
cases to impress upon the minds of our readers the inhumanity 
of delaying to make suitable provision for these wretched suf- 
ferers :— , 

“] regret that I cannot refer to the Jain or Fayette County, 
in Uniontown, in other than terms of unqualified censure. The 
building is old, ill-constructed, and out of repair. ‘This, com- 
paratively, is of little consequence. It was dirty, ill-kept, and 
neglected. .A wall, nearly twenty-five feet high, plastered 
within, surrounded the exercise-yard. There were no crimi- 
nal prisoners: the only occupants of the jail apartments, when 
I was there in August, were two madmen, in chains; if. the 
rats, of which I heard some intimation, are not included in the 
category. The men were chained and in separate rooms, or 
one in a passage and the other in a room, apart for their mu- 
tual safety. !' did not see their food, and know nothing of its 
quantity or quality. I saw no bedstead, nor any furniture. 
The man in the outer room, or passage, was somewhat cleaner 
than the other, but I must be excused from entering upon spe- 
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ejal details: the other was covered with soot and coal-dust 
and dirt, and was extended upon the mihi clanking his chains 
and beating his head, shouting and singing. Here fell no ray 
of comfort. hope, or consolation. One of fs se men is deci- 
dedly homicidal, and, with the exception of a short interval, 
has been, I was informed, in prison, | fifteen years. On one oc- 
casion, becoming violently exc - .d at seeing an intoxicated 
man put into his room, and possibly provoked by him, for no 
one knows how it was, he fell upon and murdered him in the 
most shocking manner. When the kee yper came to visit his 
prisoners, a horrible spectacle presented itself—the murdered 
drunkard, mangled and lifeless: the madman exulting in the 
deed and covered with the blood of his victim! He also, when 
at large: burned a building. 

«The other man has been insane avout seven years. Both 
are dangerous, and are subject to paroxysms of fi ry. Every 
person must comprehend something of the difficulties of ta king 
care of the insane: but all know, likewise, that humane efforts 
can spare them much degradation and sufiering, even in a 
prison.” 


This must serve asa agent of heed treatment. bay will 


not 


County. ree Prey —_ 


‘There were seventy paupers, eight of which were children. 
Seven were insane. A considerable number idiotic, and others 
epileptic and imbecile. There is no adduct. and preaching is 
heard ont once a month. The physician is rarely called: it 
having been decided that ‘except in violent cases,’ the master 
of the house, who is an excellent farmer and blacksmith. should 
add to his various duties and professions, that of medical] P rac- 
titioner. There were four insane females, in close confinement, 
in August. One ina small building, remote from the eid in 
a field. She was placed there on account of being ‘ exceed- 
ingly noisy, screaming and shouting, so that nobody eould rest! 
A lame man, who I understood to be her husband, had it in 
charge to take her food to her. The reom she was in — 
clean; she was also cleanly and comfortably dressed, and, 
this time, also ioe In the large yard, common to all < 
inmates of the establishment, was a small building, consisting 
of a single room, perhaps twelve by fourteen feet. I did not 
measure it. At one end was a door. At the opposite, a sashed 
window, containing twelve panes of glass, I think. On one 
side were two windows of the same size. It being a hot day, 
two were opened, fronting the most frequented part of the oie 
and yard. I looked in, as requested, and saw first, a young 


woman, apparently demented, standing upon a sack of straw. 
Vor. L—21 
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At first I thought there was no other occupant; but a little to 
the right, somewhat concealed from view, as I was at first 
placed, I discovered a woman of middle age, seated on some 
straw in a packing-box—and in a state of entire nudity. On 
the opposite side of the room stood a similar box, which, at first, 
I supposed to be empty; but the sound of voices roused a fe- 
male. She lay coiled up. I cannot imagine how she could 
have contracted herself into so small a space. Some straw, 
too, was in this box, and, excepting that, she had neither cloth- 
ing nor covering of any sort or desc: ‘iption. Nor was there 
any in the room of any kind. Wholly unconscious of expo- 
sure, these shamefully neglected maniacs roved about the 
room, seeming to shrink, yet too much lost to comprehend, 
into what bitter degradation they had fallen, and to what in- 
ensible guardians they were consigned. The boxes into 
which, now and then, they leaped, cowering down amidst the 
straw, were suc h as are seen at ulmost every door of an En- 
glish goods store. They were of rough board, about three feet 


2 


long. by two and a half wide. and deep. And this was here. 
here in Washington county. where. in 1839, it was officiallv 
announced. ‘that the insane ot this county are so wel] provided 


for. that a State-hospital would be useless?’ and further. «the 


county has it in contemplation to fit By a building, already 
erected, for the crazy poor.’ The building has been fitted up, 
it appears, and furnished, but exactly how long occupied, | con- 
sidered it of little use to ascertain: but was told. in general 
terms. that the unfortunate women referred to, had been in no 
better condition for several years. 

“That the intolerable grossness and barbarity of this per- 
sonal exposure was neither transient nor accidental, | am as- 
sured by the concession of persons on the premises, and by 


hii 
} 


gentlemen who had visited the poor-house by chance, before I 
came to Washington. I am sorry to employ strong expres- 
sions; | am sorry to censure any persons; but for this mon- 
strous outrage on decency and morals, I can find neither pal- 
liation nor apology. What shall we say? Here are boxes, 
three feet long, indeed,—a handful of straw thrown.in. This 
the retreat, this the bed, without covering of any kind; not 
even the fragment of a rag, or a torn blanket, or the very re- 
fuse of cast-off pauper garments to gather about the shrinking 
form—the windows not shaded even, from the view of seventy 
or a hundred men, women and children, passing and repassing 
the room continually. Visiters coming and going: overseers 
of the poor making official visits S 3 rengous teachers, at inter- 
vals; yet not one Sicking it his or her business to bring about 
a less intolerable state of things. But one must turn from this 
subject—rather let those ponder on it, on whom depends the 
establishment of an institution that shall s spare such scenes, and 
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rescue from such barbarisms. I have but to add, that the week 
following my visit, the grand-jury made presentment to the 
court. then in session, th: at these facts, communicated to that 
official body, were true: ‘And that we will not urge further 
reasons than the facts referred to, as, in their opinion, they are 
sufficient to induce every person to come to the same op inion;’ 
‘and they do most e arnestly recommend,’ &c. &c. [have not 
learned if the re presentations and recommendations made last 
August, have taken practical effect: nor have I used any pains 
learn the numbers or condition of the insane in the ¢ ounty 
at large. If the directors of the county-house can have nel- 
ther desired nor executed more salutary plans for the physical 
and mental treatment of the insane, than those I witnessed, 
after twelve years’ trial, I cannot suppose so rapid progress has 
been made as to render future hospital-care unnee oded, or the 
public interference and protection uncalled for or untimel 


. 
< 


A fact is incidentally mentioned in Miss Dix’s memorial, 
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the prison, by the officers who convey them there. 


“To this custom of sending so large numbers of insane men to the peni 
tentiaries, may be referred many of the aspersions and objections which 
have been’ adduced against the “Separate System.”™* 

This general declaration might have nota little weight with 
candid men, as it stands; but it is sustained by at least one 
specific case, which is mentioned in the memorandum of her 
visit to York county gaol. She says, “ There was one insane 
man who had been that very day sentenced for horse stealing 
to the Eastern Penitentiary.” Of this man Dr. Haller, whose 
name is a voucher for this history, wrote to the Warden of the 
prison as follows: “ Of his insanity there can be no doubt. I 
have had him as an insane patient in our county hospital nine 
years since. You may rest fully assured that there is no dis- 
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position on his part to play the crazy man. When much ex- 
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cited he is rather dangerous. Your physici an will fi 
fair subject of the insane wards of vour institution.” 

Miss Dix expresses, in a very unqualified manner, her con- 
fidence | in the superiority ot the separate Svstem of prison dis- 
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ledged, exhibit defects; and the best systems badly administeréd mav pro- 
duce the worst consequences; but in the prison at Cherry Hill, one wit- 
nesses both the good system, and the good administration united? and we 
wish not to see its harmonious order and just, but mild, discipline, disturbed 
by the strange anomaly of uniting a State Prison and a State Hospital, 
criminal wards and lunatic wards. We wish ne* to see misfortune punish- 
ed as crime, and crime raised to a level with misfortune.t 
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It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we have observed 
the progress of bills, both in the ew Jersey and in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature for the erection of a Lunatic Asylum for 
those States respectively. We have prepared an abstract of 
both bills for our present number, but as our form goes to 
press before either of them assumes the authority of law, and 
as our articles in type already exceed our limits, by twelve 
pages, we are compelled to defer farther notice of them till 
a future time. 





ArT. X\.—MIsceEtLaNneEous NOTICES. 


1.—The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Instt- 
tutions for the Insane. 


For several years past, an opinion has been gaining ground among 
the physicians attached to hospitals for the insane in the United States, 
that great good might result to the cause, and an important direction 
be given to public opinion in many sections of hipreig relative to the 
insane, by a comparison of views among those who have had large 
experience in this interesting department of ces al science. 

Great unanimity of feelin she iving been expressed on this subject, 
an invitation was tendered to the mi dical officers of all the insane hospi- 
tals or asylums in the United States, to assemble in the city of Phila- 
delphia on the 16th of October last ; and the convention which met at 
that time, was composed of the following gentlemen, representing the 
different institutions to which they are attached, viz:—Dr. Ray, of 
the Maine sane ospital : ll, of > - =>] ; , 

faine Insane Hospital; Dr. Bell, of the McLean Asylum, near 
Boston; Dr. Woodward, of the Massachusetts State Hospital, at Wor- 
cester ; te Stedman, of the Boston Lunatic Hospital; Dr. Cutler, of 
) goo miata acw ¢ ite - 
the Pepperell (Mass.) private asylum; Dr, Butler, of the Retreat, near 
ro eS eae : oe? a a ee ys wie 
Hartion , (Ct.;) Dr. Brigham, of the New York State Hospital, Utica ; 
Dr. White, of the Hudson (N. Po Lunatic Asvlum: Dr. Earle, oft 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, New York; Dr, Kirkbride, of the Penn. 
sylyania Hospital for the Insane; Dr. Awl, of the Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum, Columbus; Dr. Stribling, of the Western Asylum of Virgi. 
nia; and Dr. Galt, of the Eastern Asylum of Virginia. ‘ 
4 > 4 . , = aren ren is ° a ” ~ 
he Convention was organized by the appointment of Dr. Samuel 
B. Woodward, as President, Dr. Samuel White, as Vice President, 
and Dr. Thomas 8S. Kirkbride, Secretary and Treasurer. 
21* 
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A great variety of highly interesting subjects were brought before 
the notice of this body, and after being freely discussed by the mem- 
bers, were referred to the following committees, with instructions to 
report in full, at the next meeting of the association. 

1, On the moral treatment of insanity—Drs. Brigham, Cutler 
Stribling. 


? 


2. On the medical treatment of insanity—Drs. Woodward, Awl, é 
Bell. 

3. On restraint and restraining apparatus—Drs. Bell, Ray, Sted- 
man. 

4. On the construction of hospitals for the insane—Drs. Awl, White,* 
Bell, Butler, Galt, Ray, Stribling, Stedman. 

6. On the prevention of Suicide—Drs. Butler, Kirkbride, Earle. 

7. On the organization of hospitals for the insane, and on a manual 
for attendants—Drs. Kirkbride, Brigham, Galt. 

8. On the statistics of insanity—Drs. Earle, Ray, Awl. . 

9. On the support of the pauper insane—Drs, Stribling, Bell, Ray. 

On asylums for idiots and demented—Drs. Brigham, Awl, 
White 

11. On chapels and chaplains in hospitals for the insane—Drs. 
Butler, White, Stedman. 

12. On post mortem examinations—Drs. Kirkbride, Stedman, Galt. 

13. On the comparative advantages of treatment in hospitals, and 
in private practice—Drs. White, Ray, Butler. 

14. On asylums for coloured persons-——Drs. Galt, Awl, Stribling. 

15. On the provision for insane prisoners—Drs. Brigham, Bell, 
Earle. r 

16. On the causes and prevention of insanity—Drs. Stribling, Kirk- 
bride and Brigham. 

The permanent title adopted by this highly respectable body, is that 
at the head of this article, “* Tue AssociaTion oF MepICcAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE,” and before 
adjourning, they elected as members thereof, “ the medical superin- 
tendents of the various incorporated or other legally constituted insti- 
tutions for the Insane now existing in the United States, or which may 
be commenced prior to the next meeting. 

The Association, after continuing in session four days, and trans- 
acting much business, adjourned to meet in the city of Washington, on 
the second Monday of May, 1846. 





* Since deceased. 
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[We have prepared the above extract of the proceedings of the Asso- 


e . . . . * > aa 3; © le > 
ciation, from those published in the medical and other periodicals, be- 
cause, We have felt convinced, that the subjects discussed in this Asso- 
. . ad ° 7 ~ . — sale o} r 7 a) ~*~ 
ciation are of the deepest interest to humanity, and particuiariy because, 
several of those referred to committees, seem to be directly embraced 


among the objects to be attained by the publication of this Journal. 
among th je ' 

T ° . ? tc : : = » - “aT ~ o* “— mm 
We may refer especially to * the proper provision for insane prisoners 
—‘ the jurisprudence of insanity” —* the causes and prevention of in- 


" » > , 1 7 
sanity — ine ft 
° 


yest construction for insane hospitals and their proper 
organization” —* the best means of supporting the pauper insane” — 
and the subject of * statistics.” 

We feel great confidence that at a future day, the pages of this Jour- 
nal will be enriched by the reports of the zealous and intelligent com- 


mittees to whom these and other subjects have been referred, and that 


° . . it — ee Paes 
sreat good is about to result in many ways to a numerous class of our 


7 
«t+ 
4 


cli lict | 


icted fellow-beings, from the important movement to which we have 


referred. } 


2.—Uniform classification of the cases and primary forms of insanity. 


Ata late annual meeting of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Hospitals for the Insane, (in England) held at the Lancaster Asylum, 
Lancaster, it was agreed to recommend to prepare the registry of 
cases at the various hospitals according to the following scheme of 
classes, viz. 


Class I. Cases of the first attack, of not more than three months’ 
duration. 


Class II. Cases of the first attack, of more than three, but of not 
more than twelve months’ duration. 

Class III. Cases not of the first attack, and of no more than twelve 
months’ duration. 


Class IV. Cases, whether of the first attack or not, of more than 
twelve months’ duration. 

As regards the form of mental disorder, it was recommended, as far 
as may be, to refer every case to one of the following primary forms. 
1. Mania. 2. Melancholia. 3. Monomania. 4. Moral insanity. 5, 
Dementia, under the two heads of Imbecility and Fatuity. 6. Con- 
genital Idiocy. 


Criminal Lunatics should also be distinguished as such. 
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A great variety of highly interesting subjects were brought before f 
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the notice of this body, and after being freely discussed by the mem- 
bers, were referred to the following committees, with instructions to 
report in full, at the next meeting of the association. 

1. On the moral treatment of insanity—Drs. Brigham, Cutler, 








Stribling. : 

2. On the medical treatment of insanity—Drs. Woodward, Awl, on | 
Bell. 

3. On restraint and restraining apparatus—Drs. Bell, Ray, Sted- 
man. 


4. On the construction of hospitals for the insane—Drs. Awl, White,* 
Bell, Butler, Galt, Ray, Stribling, Stedman. 

6. On the prevention of Suicide—Drs. Butler, Kirkbride, Earle. 

7. On the organization of hospitals for the insane, and on a manual 
for attendants—Drs. Kirkbride, Brigham, Galt. 


3. On the statistics of insanity—Drs, Earle, Ray, Awl. . , 
9. On the support of the pauper insane—Drs. Stribling, Bell, Ray. 
10. On asylums for idiots and demented—Drs. Brigham, Awl, 
White. 
11. On chapels and chaplains in hospitals for the insane—Drs. 
Butler, White, Stedman. > 


12. On post mortem examinations—Drs. Kirkbride, Stedman, Galt. 
13._On the comparative advantages of treatment in hospitals, and 
in private practice—Drs. White, Ray, Butler. 
14. On asylums for coloured persons-—Drs. Galt, Awl, Stribling. 
15. On the provision for insane prisoners—Drs. Brigham, Bell, 
Earle. , 
16. On the causes and prevention of insanity—Drs. Stribling, Kirk- 
bride and Brigham. 
The permanent title adopted by this highly respectable body, is that 
at the head of this article, ‘* Tue AssocraTion oF MepicaL Superin- 
TENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE,” and before 
adjourning, they elected as members thereof, ‘the medical superin- 
tendents of the various incorporated or other legally constituted insti- ? 
tutions for the Insane now existing in the United States, or which may 
be commenced prior to the next meeting. 
The Association, after continuing in session four days, and trans- 
acting much business, adjourned to meet in the city of Washington, on 
the second Monday of May, 1846. 
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[We have prepared the above extract of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, from those published in the medical and other periodicals, be- 
cause, we have felt convinced, that the subjects discussed in this Asso- 
ciation are of the deepest interest to humanity, and particularly because, 
several of those referred to committees, seem to be directly embraced 
among the objects to be attained by the publication of this Journal. 
We may refer especially to “ the proper provision for insane prisoners” 
—‘ the jurisprudence of insanity’-—* the causes and prevention of in- 
sanity”—‘the best construction for insane hospitals and their proper 
organization” —* the best means of supporting the pauper insane” — 
and the subject of “ statistics.” 

We feel great confidence that at a future day, the pages of this Jour- 
nal will be enriched by the reports of the zealous and intelligent com- 
mittees to whom these and other subjects have been referred, and that 
great good is about to result in many ways to a numerous class of our 
afflicted fellow-beings, from the important movement to which we have 
referred. | 


2.—Uniform classification of the casesand primary forms of insanity. 


At a late annual meeting of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Hospitals for the Insane, (in England) held at the Lancaster Asylum, 
Lancaster, it was agreed to recommend to prepare the registry of 


cases at the various hospitals according to the following scheme of 
classes, viz. 


Class I, Cases of the first attack, of not more than three months’ 
duration. 


Class II. Cases of the first attack, of more than three, but of not 
more than twelve months’ duration. 

Class III. Cases not of the first attack, and of no more than twelve 
months’ duration, 


Class IV. Cases, whether of the first attack or not, of more than 
twelve months’ duration. 

As regards the form of mental disorder, it was recommended, as far 
as may be, to refer every case to one of the following primary forms. 
1. Mania. 2. Melancholia. 3. Monomania. 4. Moral insanity. 5, 
Dementia, under the two heads of Imbecility and Fatuity. 6. Con- 
genital Idiocy. 

Criminal Lunatics should also be distinguished as such. 
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202 MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
3.—Pauper Lunatics in England. 


From a pamphlet published in London recently, entitled, “‘ Obser- 
vations on an extended legislative protection of (persons of) unsound 
mind,” by Dr. Vitré, Physician to the Lancaster Lunatic Asylum, we 
learn that the whole number of pauper lunatics in England and Wales, 
as shown by the Parliamentary returns of 1837, was 18,667. ‘The re- 
turns include all paupers of unsound minds chargeable to the parish. 
Of these, 4,271 were provided for at public or private asylums, while 
the remaining 9,396 were treated as in-door or out-of-door paupers. 
This gives about one pauper lunatic in every thousand of the whole 
population, according to the census of 1831. We subjoin a valuable 
table, showing the number, sex, &c. of insane persons confined in Asy- 
lums, in England and Wales, in January, 1844. 
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4.—No Insanity among Indians. 


Dr. Butler, who has resided twenty-five years among the Cherokees, 
says, he has never known or heard of an insane Indian, unless it 
might be a case of temporary insanity, as the result of clearly deve- 
loped bodily disease, nor has he ever known but one case of idiocy 
among the Indians, or of mental incapacity to do the common busi- 
ness of life. 


Letter from Samvet R. Woop, late Warden of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. 


Near Catawissa, 3d mo. 18th, 1845. 


To tur Eviror oF THE PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL 
9 Prison DiscreLinE: 

Tuy kind favour was duly received, and it would afford me plea- 
sure to give thee any useful information relative to the prisons [ saw 
in my late hurried visit to England, Scotland and Ireland; but (as I 
stated when I re sponde “«d to the call of the President at our last meeting 
of the Prison Society) my visit being on business, and the period de- 
voted to it being limited, [ could not give so much attention to prisons 
as my inclination prompted me to do. 

| saw some of my old friends, who have, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been using their efforts to produce a reform in the conducting of 
their prisons, and could congratulate them on the good they had ef- 
fected, although much remains yet to be done. There has long been 
a desire to correct the evils of the old system, (if system it can be 

called,) but the difficulties they have to contend with are much greater 
than with us; particularly in finding profitable labour, and in procur- 
ing situations for the discharged convict, however good his conduct 
may have been, or however decided his reform. 

Many good and intelligent men, in England, have, for years, 
watched the effects of the ‘Pennsylvania Sy stem with much anxiety ; 
and [ have no doubt that the misreprese ntations, in what are called 
the ‘* Reports of the Boston Prison Society,” have greatly retarded 
the good work. I[ think, however, that this publication i is now justly 


appreciated in Europe, and that the venom it contains has little, ifany; 


effect. 

The picture that Charles Dickens drew i in his ** Notes on America,” 
of what he regarded as the effects of * solitary confinement,” no doubt 
startled many who read it; and it was alluded to by some persons w ith 
whom I met. I had to regret that [ was not able to speak particularly of 
but one case alluded to by him ; for, residing, as I do, in the interior of 
the State, | had not been at the Penitentiary for months, and had only 
heard, generally, that each case, so strongly depicted by him, had re- 
sulted very differently from his anticipations, The exception to which 
I have alluded, was that of “ the sailor.” Last spring, a few weeks be- 
fore | sailed for England, this man came to my works. He said, * that 
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hearing at Catawissa that I resided but four miles distant, he thought 
he must come to see me.” I was pleased that he did so; first, be- 
cause he had been nearly nine years under my almost daily obser- 
vation and care; secondly, he had been nearly twelve years in se pa- 
rate confinement; had seen fewer persons, and had less to amuse him, 
in the way of reading and writing, than most of the prisoners ; and, 
lastly, because he was one of the most prominent characters in “ Dick- 
ens’s Notes.” I had a full opportunity, and took much pains, to as- 
certain the real state of his mind; and, after the strictest scrutiny 
I could make, came to the conclusion, that his faculties were as sound 
as on the day he entered the prison. 

The statement of William Peter, Esq., the British Consul, com- 
pletely refutes all that Dickens has said in relation to these several 
prisoners. No one, who is acquainted with William Peter, or his 
standing as a gentleman of high probity and honour, and his close 
application to whatever he undertakes to investigate, can read his let- 
ter without believing that the horrors depicted in Dickens’s views of 
separate confinement existed not in the hiss State Penitentiary, 
but in his own imagination. 

It may not be out of place for me to add, that I met Charles Dick- 
ens, by invitation, at the Eastern Penitentiary, when he paid the visit 
of which he speaks in his book, and was with him most of the time ; 
and that [ heard the remarks he made before he left. We again met 
at Harrisburg and visited the Dauphin County Prison, then nearly 
completed, but not occupied. And on these occasions he said muc h 
in favour of,both prisons, but not one word against the system of Se- 
parate Confinement. Let this suffice for such a matter. 

The first leisure day I had in London, I visited the Pentonville Pri- 
son, the cells of which are built much after the plan of those which 
were last erected at the Eastern Penitentiary, with such alterations and 
improv ements as experience has suggested, the most important of which 
are in heating and ventilating. It was in the middle of summer that I 
was there, and I found the air more pure and sweet than in any occu- 
pied cells | ever visited. The discipline, as you perceive, is that of 
the Pennsylvania system; that is, SEPARATE CONFINEMENT, WITH LA- 
Bour. The exercising yards are detached from the cells, and the pri- 
soners are taken into them for exercise. They are also taken to the 
chapel for religious service. In these cases they have a cap, with a tip 
or fall, which they draw down over the face, so as entirely to cover the 
upper part of it. When in chapel they sit in stalls, so that no person 
can see another, but all are in view of the minister and officers. I 
visited many of the prisoners in their cells, and conversed freely with 
them. ‘Their appearance, demeanor and conversation were entirely 
satisfactory. 

My second visit was on the first day of the week, when I attended 
service, and had thus an opportunity of seeing them ina body. I 
never was in any meeting where the congregation behaved with more 
outward propriety and apparent devotion. Afier the service I again 
visited a number in their cells. There were about five hundred male 
convicts, between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, then in confine- 
ment, and | never, before, saw the same number of good-looking men 
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in a prison. Although there were many there for high crimes, yet there 
was nothing of the bold, daring, villainous appearance that | have fre- 
quently met with in European prisons, as well as in some of our own, 
under the old system. And I could not doubt, that the discipline they 
passed through, in this establishment, must have the effect to prepare 
many of them, at least, for being good citizens when they arrive in 
Van Dieman’s Land, oe 

du I spent nearly a day at Milbank Prison. Since my last visit to 
this establishment, an alteration in its discipline had taken place. It 
is now the depot for the reception of all convicts under sentence or 
order of transportation in Great Britain, in lieu of being sent, as here- 
tofore, to the hulks. 

Prisoners, between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, under sen- 
tence of transportation, for periods not exceeding filteen years, may 
be removed to Pentonville. Juvenile male prisoners, who are deemed 
fit subjects, can be sent to Parkhurst Prison, on the Isle of Wight ; 
but for a portion of transports, who are considered of too advanced an 
age to be sent to Parkhurst, and too young for Pentonville, a class 

4 > has been formed in Milbank, where they are confined separate from 
the other prisoners, under strict discipline, for one year, during which 
they have good school instruction, and are taught trades. 

‘There were about one thousand in this prison when I visited it. 
The largest number, during the past year, was eight hundred and 
eighteen males and two hundred and filty-nine females, but the ave- 
rage was seven hundred and forty-one, of whom one hundred and 
eighty-three were females. For the boys, they have prov.ded, in one 
of the yards, a large circular building, one story high, lighted and 
ventilated from the top. In this room [ found two hundred lads, un- 
der eighteen years of age. The part next to the periphery of the 
the circle is partitioned into small rooms, open at the top, and also at 
the end next to the centre. ‘To each of these is allotted a certain 
number, who form a mess—have their meals in this room—and at 

, night swing their hammocks and sleep there. In the centre is a raised 
plattorm, for the officers and teachers, and, from this, all the inmates 
of the room can be seen. Jn the space between the platform and 
small rooms the work is performed. 

Strict discipline prevails in the entire establishment, and its order 
and cleanliness reflect credit on both inspectors and officers. 
Some improvement has taken place in old prisons, in and about 
London, but there is cause for regret that the local authorities do not 
see the necessity of an entire change. These establishments are cer- 
> tainly behind the age in construction and discipline. 

: In Reading (Berkshire) 1 visited the County Prison, just finished 

ee and occupied. It has three hundred cells, calculated for separate con- 

} finement at labour, and fitted up after the plan of Pentonville, but less 

expensively. ‘The female department is separate from the male, and 
they also have a few rooms for debtors. This prison has not been 
long used, but the officers appear pleased with the result so far. The 
prisoners enjoyed good health and looked well. 

At Bristol I visited the City Prison, built twenty-seven years ago. 

They have adapted it to the system of separate confinement at labour, 
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and have been in the successful practice of the system for several 
years. Their prisoners are all employed, and they appear satisfied 
with the results. The prisoners enjoy good health, and there had 
been but one death during the past year. 

When in Gloucester I found that’ the County Prison (Penitentiary 
house?) had fallen from its once high reputation, and that they were 
then making alterations and improvements to render it more conform- 
able to modern views of prison discipline. 

Having, for years, known William Brebner, (Superintendent of the 
Prison in Lanarkshire ») as one of the most energetic friends ef prison 
reform, I was anxious to see him and the Glasgow Prison, which he 
has managed so successfully, and when in Glaseow called at the pri- 
son, but found he had been from home for several days. I carefully 
inspected the prison, which is conducted on the principle of separate 
confinement with labour. ‘The average number of prisoners 1s about 
three hundred male and two hundred female. ‘The building is not 
well adapted for separate confinement, and the prisoners are of as poor 
a class, on which to effect much good, as any I have ever seen. Yet 
the beneficial results of the separate system on these unfortunate in- 
mates is very apparent. It shows what can be done by perseverance 
and good management. ‘The testimony borne by all who have any 
thing to do with this establishment, as to the good effects of the sepa- 
rate system, is as strong as | have ever heard. 

At Belfast | found a new prison in the course oferection, to con- 
tain five hundred cells, on the Pennsylvania plan, with all the Penton- 
ville improvements. It is a splendid edifice, and they appear to spare 
no pains to make it perfect. 

At Dudlin | visited the Richmond Bridewell, then a place of some 
notoriety, as Daniel O'Connell and his associates were at that time con- 
fined there. It had, at that period, about four hundred inmates, all 
males. ‘he character of the prisoners was similar to those of the Glas- 
gow Prison, but the system of treatment altogether different, and the dif- 
ference was very apparent in the results. ‘The buildings are old, and 
arranged with a view of placing a number in the same room, The 
cost of their food is about six cents per day, and consists, principally, 
of potatoes. One of the rooms was appropriated to insane persons, and 
I never saw so large a number in any other prison, 

At Liverpool | visited the town Prison, which, at the time it was 
built, was thought to be very complete, but is badly adapted to pre- 
sent views. | doubt whether any prison, so illy constructed and con- 
trived, can be befter managed, or whether more care could be taken 
of its inmates. T he intelligent Governor and his officers appear to do 
every thing that can be done, but with such crowds of poe rs and 
poor arrangements, but little ¢ an be effected. I was pleased to find 
that some of the most intelligent and respectable gentlemen in Liver- 
pool, secing the entire hopelessness of effecting any thing in the old 
prison, were engaged in perfecting their plans for a new establishment, 
and from their zeal in the good eause, | doubt not but they will very 
soon have as perfect a prison as there is in the kingdom, 

lam, with much respect, thy friend, 


SAMUEL R. WOOD. 

















